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MINIATURE  BOOKS 


JOHN  L.  SHARPE  III 

Academic  LBumAX  for 
Research  Affairs 


Every  collection  of  rare  books  has  a 
few  that  are  called  miniatures.  In 
cataloguing  terms,  "miniature"  means 
"any  book  that  measures  less  than  ten 
centimeters,"  or,  just  a  fraction  under 
(our  inches.  In  the  Dalton  Room  of  the 
rare  book  collection  are  two  shelves  of 
some  200  of  these  remarkable  pieces 
which  cause  visitors  to  gasp  and  point, 
with  remarks  like  ",'\ren't  they  cute!" 
"How  did  they  make  them  so  tiny?" 
"Tiny"  they  are,  "cute"  maybe,  but 
certainly  testimony  to  the  art  of 
printing  and  binding. 

in  recent  years  the  manufacturing  of 
miniature  books  has  been  more  out  of 
curiosity  than  utility.  For  example,  the 
smallest  book  in  the  world  is  a 
microscopic  version  of  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address,  printed  in  1965  by 
the  Toppan  Printing  Company  of 
Tokyo.  It's  just  11/16  in.  square.  The 
page  height  is  barely  9/64  in.  It  was 
produced  more  as  a  tribute  to 
technology  than  to  scholarship.  It  is 
the  result  of  a  new  micro  printing 
process  which  employs  an  ultra-high 
resolution  lens  that  takes  a  camera 
proof  of  a  phototype  set  of  the  original. 
The  finished  product,  bound  in  green, 
gold-tooled  leather,  contains  eleven 
pages  with  approximately  forty-five 
words  to  the  page.  (The  Duke 
collection  does  not  have  a  copy  of  this 
tour-de-force  of  microphotographic 
typesetting.)  This  miniature  curiosity 
serves  as  clever  publicity  for  high 
resolution  printing  cameras. 

Miniature  books,  or  rather  should 


we  say,  books  in  miniature  format, 
were  produced  nearly  500  years  ago  by 
scribes,  primarily  to  make  them 
portable.  Those  most  likely  to  be 
carried  about  were  religious  books.  An 
example  of  such  a  book  was  one  of  the 
items  in  the  sale  at  Sotheby's  on  June 
13th  of  this  year  —  the  last,  and  also 
the  "least"  in  the  catalogue  of  that  sale. 
It  is  a  Latin  Book  of  Hours  of  French 
origin  from  the  early  1500s.  It  has 
ninety-two  leaves,  eight  full-page 
pictures,  and  is  bound  in  French  black 
morocco.  It  measures  only  1  1/2  in.  tall 
and  1/2  in.  wide!  And  it's  not  unique. 
There  exist  a  number  of  religious 
manuscript  books  of  that  size,  and 
some  even  smaller. 

When  the  manuscript  book  was 
replaced  by  the  printed  book,  the  small 
format  was  particularly  useful  for  those 
who  wanted  to  carry  their  reading 
matter  with  them.  Hymn  and  prayer 
books  and  Bibles  in  English,  Greek,  and 
Latin  were  the  most  numerous. 

The  Duke  collection  of  miniatures 
grew  rather  by  accident  than  by  design 
and  more  from  gift  than  from  purchase. 
It  does  contains  those  that  were 
purposefully  acquired,  however;  a 
recent  purchase,  and  deliberate  at  that, 
is  an  early  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  was  not 
purchased  because  of  its  size,  but 
rather,  because  of  its  text.  This  little 
Testament,  containing  571  very  thin 
pages,  measures  only  3  in.  tall  and  2 1/2 
in.  wide.  On  each  page  are  forty  lines  of 
text,  with  the  scripture  divided  into 
verses  and  numbered.  It  is  in  a  French 
binding  of  red  gilt  morocco  with  all 
edges  gilded.  It  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  type  casting,  type  setting, 
printing,  and  binding  from  the  press  of 
Joannis  lannoui  in  Sedan  in  northern 
France  in  1628. 

The  smallest  among  the  collection  of 
Duke  pieces  is  "The  Lord's  Prayer" 
printed  with  movable  type  in  seven 


versions  and  sLx  languages.  Bound  in 
gold  blocked  leather,  it  is  only  ,678 
mm.  tall  by  .609  mm.  wide  and  .284 
mm.  thick.  It  is  kept  in  a  small  Incite 
case  in  a  enclosed  cavity  about  the  size 
of  a  small  Q  watch  crystal.  It  was 
distributed  in  1950  by  the  International 
Gutenberg  Society  to  commemorate 
the  500th  anniversary  of  the  invention 
of  printing  from  movable  type. 
Small  formats  fall  into  several 
categories.  First,  are  the  religious 
books,  like  the  manuscript  of  the  little 
Book  of  Hours  recently  sold  at 
Sotheby's.  They  are  represented  in  the 
Duke  collection  by  a  number  of  tiny 
hymnals.  Two  examples  are  "A 
Collection  of  Hymns  for  the  use  of 
Wesleyan-Methodist  Sunday-Schools" 
printed  in  London  in  1841  and  just 
under  10  cm.,  and  "Pious  Reflections 
for  every  Day  of  the  Month,"  translated 
from  the  French  of  Fenelon  and  printed 
in  Boston  in  1803,  also  just  short  of  10 
cm.  In  addition  to  the  hymns  in  the 
collection  is  John  Wesley's  "Christian 
Instruction"  printed  in  Bristol  in  1766, 
of  101  pages,  along  with  his  "Instruc- 
tion for  Children"  also  published  in 
Bristol  during  the  year  following.  My 
personal  favorite  is  "Holy  Bible. 
Contains  over  220  pages  of  the  New 
Testament  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
printed  in  Cincinnati  at  some  unknown 
date,  and  measuring  a  short  36  mm.  It 
is  held  together  by  a  staple  only  1 1 
mm,  wide  — 1/3  the  height  of  the  entire 
book! 

A  second  group  that  seems  to  favor 
the  palm-size  format  are  dictionaries  — 
like  those  which  appeared  in  the 
"Lilliput"  series.  They  come  equipped 
with  a  fore  edge  flap  with  a  snap  to 
keep  them  closed.  There  are  a  number 
of  them:  English-French,  English- 
Spanish,  Latin-English.  A  fine  example 
is  the  work  by  David  Bryce  and  Sons, 


Publishers,  issued  in  Glasgow  in  1893, 
and  called  "The  Smallest  English 
Dictionary  in  the  World...."  Only  27 
mm.  tall,  it  was  issued  in  a  metal  case 
that  is  only  34  mm.  tall,  with  a 
magnifying  glass  in  the  front  section. 

Composing  a  third  group  are  the 
small  books  that  accompanied 
travellers  who  were  cramped  for  space 
but  wanted  the  luxury  of  taking  along 
their  library,  or  at  least  some  of  their 
favorite  authors.  Many  publishers 
sought  to  satisfy  these  early  travellers' 
needs  with  small  formats.  In  about  1827 
one  publisher  named  Jones  even 
issued  his  Travelling  Library  of  English 
Classics  set  in  a  folding  case  that  could 
be  locked  en  route.  Although  Duke 
does  not  have  that  particular  work,  it 
does  have  a  number  of  examples,  such 
as  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  Greek 
by  the  important  English  printer 
William  Pickering.  In  1831  he  issued 
each  volume  in  a  leather  gilt  binding, 
boxed. 

In  this  third  group  Duke  has  some 
other  interesting  representatives  — 
and  some  quite  early.  The  earliest  is 
the  Works  of  Sallust,  printed  by  Plantin 
in  Leiden  in  1591.  Two  volumes  of  Sir 
Thomas  More's  "Utopia"  are  part  of  the 
collection.  The  one  printed  by  loann. 
Janssonius  in  Amsterdam  in  1631  is 
bound  in  full  parchment  over  board; 
the  other,  printed  by  W.  Hall  in  Oxford 
in  1663,  is  bound  in  blind-tooled 
leather.  Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the 
vellum  bound  edition  of  the  poetry  of 
the  Scot  George  Buchanan,  issued  by 
Elzevir  in  Leyden  in  1628. 

Finally,  there  are  those  titles  which 
are  mere  curiosities,  like  Faulkner's  "A 
Rose  for  Emily"  in  German  printed  by 
Diogenes  in  Zurich;  Dv^ight  D. 
Eisenhower's  "Inaugural  Address"  in 
full  tan  leather  issued  by  Achille  J.  St. 
Onge  of  Worcester,  Mass.  in  1965;  and 


1»  B 


Cordell  Hull's  "War  and  Human 
Freedom,"  a  speech  broadcast  on  the 
radio  on  July  23, 1942,  and  issued  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office  in 
English,  Afrikaans,  Arabic,  Dutch, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Portuguese,  and  Urdu 
—  at  least  those  are  all  the  editions  in 
this  format  that  Duke  has. 

Miniatures  serve  a  useful  purpose, 
both  to  the  reading  public  and  to  the 
craft  of  printing  and  binding.  Most  of 
us  carry  around  a  little  black  book  to 
keep  appointments  or  a  list  of 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers. 
Most  of  them  are  under  10  cm.  and 
would  therefore  qualify  as  a  miniature 
according  to  our  definition.  They  serve 
a  useful  purpose  as  travelling 
companions,  for  example.  And  their 
history  goes  back  into  the  period 
before  printing  with  movable  type. 

The  achievement  of  printers  like 
Didot  in  France  and  Pickering  in 
England  was  their  ability  to  cut  and  set 
small  type.  The  smallest  type  that  was 
ever  cut  seems  to  be  the  "fly's  eye 
type"  which  Didot  used  in  1827.  It's 


only  2  points  high.  Since  a  great 
number  of  books  are  printed  in  10- 
point  type,  you  have  only  to  divide  by 
five  in  order  to  understand  the 
compositor's  arduous  task  and  the 
proofreader's  nightmare, 

Miniature  books  have  always 
enthralled  visitors  to  our  collection, 
and  rightly  so.  They  are  extraordinary 
specimens  of  workmanship  on  a  small 
scale:  the  cutting  and  casting  the  type, 
the  special  and  careful  preparation  of 
ink  that  will  not  clog,  the  production  of 
high  quality  paper  that  will  serve  both 
the  ink  and  the  type  and  the  aesthetics 
of  the  whole  work,  from  illustrations  to 
binding.  Miniature  books  are  a  tribute 
to  printing  craftsmen  who  value  the 
book,  whatever  the  size.  = 


Alttiough  tliey  look  like  books  for  ddlhouses, 
ttie  miniature  books  in  tliis  selection  from 
the  Rare  Book  Room  actually  contain  printed 
text  tHat  can  be  read  witti  ttte  aid  ol  a 
magnifying  glass.  Tfiey  range  in  heigfit  from 
.678  mm  to  97  mm. 
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SUMMERTIME 
UBRARY  PATRONS 


Most  Duke  undergraduates  are 
probably  too  involved  with  summer 
activities  at  home  to  give  a  thought  to 
the  library  and  who,  if  anyone,  may  be 
using  it  in  their  absence.  The  library, 
however,  does  serve  a  wide  variety  of 
people  during  the  summer.  In  addition 
to  the  students  in  the  two  summer 
sessions,  graduate  students  working  on 
their  papers,  and  faculty,  the  library 
serves  several  programs  that  are  on 
campus  only  during  the  summer 
months.  Among  those  are  participants 
in  the  American  Dance  Festival,  a 
program  of  the  Dana  Foundation,  and 
the  TIP  program,  as  well  as  NEH 
fellows. 

AMERICAN  DANCE  FESTIVAL 

With  300  students  from  all  over  the 
world,  and  a  faculty  of  50,  the 
American  Dance  Festival  first  took  over 
the  sprawling  green  lawns  and  studios, 
offices,  and  dormitories  of  the  Duke 
University  campus  in  the  summer  of 
1978.  The  Festival  had  its  beginning  as 
the  Bennington  (VT)  School  of  the 
Dance  in  1934.  After  World  War  II,  the 
Festival  moved  to  Connecticut  College 
where  it  remained  until  moving  to 
Durham.  By  the  time  it  arrived  in 
Durham,  the  curriculum  had  expanded 
to  include  classes  in  dance  medicine, 
the  body  therapies,  and  dance  video, 
as  well  as  repertory,  composition,  and 
all  the  major  modern  dance 
techniques.  The  syllabus  also  included 
professional  workshops  in  dance 
criticism,  teaching,  and  medicine  and 
dance. 

Performances  by  professional  dance 
companies  —  from  the  most 
experimental  to  the  most  established 
—  remain  at  the  heart  of  the  Festival. 
Since  its  founding  almost  sixty  years 


ago,  ADF  has  been  the  scene  of  over 
300  premieres  by  artists  ranging  from 
Martha  Graham  to  Merce  Cunningham, 
to  Jose  Limon,  to  Paul  Taylor,  to  Erick 
Hawkins,  Alvin  Ailey,  Twyla  Tharp, 
Pilobolus,  Laura  Dean,  Meredith  Monk, 
Bill  T.  Jones  and  Arnie  Zane.  It  has 
commissioned  works  from  the  major 
modern  giants  and  encouraged  talent 
through  programs  like  its  Young 
Choreographers  and  Composers  in 
Residence  Program  and  its  Emerging 
Generation  Program. 

Risk-taking  is  second  nature  to  the 
ADF,  and  the  1980s  were  marked  by  its 
trailblazing  work  on  a  global  scale.  As 
international  recognition  of  American 
modern  dance  grew  and  American 
artists  found  themselves  as  models  for 
foreign  dance  artists,  the  Festival 
assumed  a  more  active  international 
role.  Through  its  rich,  natural 
resources  it  provided  artistic 
stimulation  and  guidance  to  dance 
communities  outside  the  United  States, 
while  at  home  it  provided  American 
audiences  with  the  chance  to  see  the 
work  of  foreign  dance  companies.  The 
ADF  is  currently  involved  in  collabora- 
tive projects  with  China,  Korea, 
Argentina,  India,  Venezuela,  Soweto, 
Zaire,  and  the  USSR. 

Between  their  dancing,  exercising, 
teaching,  and  learning,  several 
participants  of  the  ADF  find  time  to  use 
the  Lilly  Library.  One  of  the  library's 
most  faithful  summer  patrons  has  been 
Carman  Moore  of  New  York  City.  In 
describing  his  use  of  the  library,  Moore 
acknowledges  that,  "The  Lilly  Library  is 
my  second  home  after  the  New  York 
Public," 

Moore  is  a  composer  and  conductor 
with  a  broad  stylistic  background. 
Among  his  commissioned  orchestral 
performances  have  been  Wildfires  and 
Field  Songs  for  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  Gospel  Fuse  for  the  San 


Francisco  Orchestra  and  Hit:  A 
Concerto  for  Percussion  and  Orchestra 
for  the  Rochester  Philharmonic.  His 
dance  scores  include  the  music  for 
Goddess  of  the  Waters,  choreographed 
by  Alvin  Ailey  for  the  Ballet  Company 
of  La  Scala  in  Milan,  Catwalk  for  the 
New  York  City  Ballet,  Memories  for 
Anna  Sokolow,  Salon  for  the  Bucket 
Dance  Co.,  Urban  Rituals  for  Ruby 
Shang,  and  three  scores  for  the  Donald 
Byrd  Dance  Ensemble:  They  Tried  to 
Touch/ A  Critical  Response  (1986),  The 
Rehearsal  (1987)  and  Tryptich  (1989). 

Moore's  ADF  scores  include  The 
Mourning  Kiss  (1990)  with  choreogra- 
phy by  Susana  Tambutti  and  video  by 
Doug  Rosenberg  and  the  1991  world 
premiere  of  Mark  Dendy's  Bugs  of 
Durham:  Are  We  Going  Somewhere?  His 
score  to  a  PBS  documentary  on  the 
Apollo  astronauts.  The  Other  Side  of  the 
Moon,  was  aired  nationally  on  July  19, 
1989.  In  August  1991  his  score  for  a 
new  work  commissioned  by  the  Cleo 
Parker  Robinson  Dance  Company  will 
be  presented  at  the  Lincoln  Center  Out- 
of-Doors  Festival,  and  in  February  1992 
the  Kennedy  Center  will  present  the 
world  premiere  of  his  Mass  for  the  21st 
Century. 

Moore  comes  to  the  ADF  each  year 
because,  "I  love  what  I  do  here!"  Co- 
director  of  the  Young  Choreographers 
and  Composers  in  Residence  Program, 
he  also  teaches  "Music  for  Choreogra- 
phers," a  course  he  initiated  last  year. 
He  teaches  his  students  (eight  this 
summer,  fifteen  last  summer)  to 
compose  music  and  choreograph  it.  He 
hopes  to  expand  the  course,  calling  it 
"Music  and  Dance:  History  and  Form," 
and  make  it  strongly  recommended  for 
choreographers. 

Moore,  who  worked  at  the  Inquiry 
Dept.  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
for  three  years,  uses  the  Lilly  Library 
both  for  research  and  for  recreational 
reading.  While  he  was  composing  his 
Mass  for  the  21st  Century,  he  consulted 
the  Lilly's  Tim^Life  Series,  This 


Fabulous  Century,  and  various  other 
reference  works  to  gain  background 
information  for  tfie  piece.  He  looks  to 
Lilly  for  lighter  reading,  as  well,  "to 
keep  my  mind  fresh  —  to  take  a  trip 
away  from  the  here  and  now."  And,  he 
notes.  "I  love  its  air  conditioning." 

DANA  FOUNDATION 

Each  summer,  Duke  University  hosts 
about  thirty  students  from  five 
historically  black  colleges  and 
universities:  Hampton  University, 
Morehouse  College,  Spelman  College, 
Tuskegee  University,  and  Xavier 
University.  These  students  are 
participating  in  the  Dana  Foundation's 
"Preparing  Minorities  for  Academic 
Careers"  (PMAC)  program.  The 
program  was  designed  to  allow  black 


college  students  to  experience  the 
pluses  and  minuses  of  an  academic 
career,  to  reduce  the  financial  barriers 
that  might  discourage  them  from 
making  such  a  consideration,  and  to 
help  smooth  the  students'  transition  to 
graduate  school. 

The  students  come  to  Duke  during 
the  summer  between  their  junior  and 
senior  years.  During  the  program  they 
serve  as  an  apprentice  to  a  faculty 
member  in  either  teaching  or  research; 
as  seniors,  they  reverse  their  focus, 
concentrating  on  teaching  if  the  junior 
year  program  emphasized  research,  or 
vice  versa. 

The  interests  of  this  year's  group 
were  indeed  varied:  English,  mass 
communications,  fine  arts,  political 
science,  mathematics,  physics. 


psychology,  economics,  biology, 
sociology,  history,  music,  and  visual 
arts. 

The  Duke  Libraries  participate 
throughout  the  program,  attending  the 
opening  and  closing  sessions  for 
students,  conducting  two  full-scale 
bibliographic  instruction  sessions  for 
all  students,  and  offering  oneon-one 
assistance  to  each  participant  as 
necessary.  The  students  were 
encouraged  to  ask  as  many  questions 
as  possible  to  make  full  use  of  the  wide 
range  of  library  services  available. 

"The  real  challenge",  says  Rich 
Hines,  Perkins  Libraries'  summer 
coordinator  of  bibliographic 
instruction,  "is  to  get  the  students  100 
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percent  in  touch  with  our  collection 
and  the  mechanics  of  the  Perkins 
Library  system  as  soon  as  possible. 
They  are  only  here  for  a  little  more 
than  a  month,  and  in  that  time  they 
have  a  lot  to  accomplish.  What  makes 
our  involvement  with  the  program 
especially  fun  is  the  challenge  provided 
by  the  wide  variety  of  interests  and 
strong  dedication  on  the  part  of  the 
participants.  I  found  their  enthusiasm 
totally  infectious." 


TALENT  IDENTinCATION 
PROGRAM 

The  Talent  Identification  Program, 
otherwise  known  as  TIP,  is  a  non-profit 
educational  organization  founded  at 
Duke  in  1980.  TIP  recognizes  that  the 
future  of  our  nation  depends  on  the 
cultivation  of  talented  youth,  our  most 
valuable  intellectual  resource. 

TIP  regularly  administers  five 
educational  programs  for  youth:  the 


Summer  Residential  Program,  the 
PreCollege  Program,  TIP  Scholar 
Weekends,  the  International  Summer 
Residential  Programs,  and  the  Learn 
On  Your  Own  Program. 

To  identify  talented  youth  for  its 
programs,  the  TIP  office  conducts  a 
talent  search  in  the  following  sixteen 
states:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana.  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Nebraska.  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

The  TIP  Program  with  the  greatest 
impact  on  the  library  is  its  Summer 
Residential  Program,  which  is  open  to 
students  who  have  completed  grades 
7, 8, 9,  or  10.  Students  qualify  for  the 
program  by  achieving  specific 
minimum  scores  on  the  SAT  or  ACT 
exams.  The  Summer  Residential 
Program  offers  participants  the 
opportunity  to  learn  highly  challenging 
material  at  a  rate  commensurate  with 
their  abilities.  Students  select  a  single 
course  from  a  wide  variety  of  offerings 
during  two  sessions.  Classes  meet  six 
hours  per  day,  Monday  through  Friday, 
and  three  hours  on  Saturday. 

The  TIP  instructors  are  a  talented 


and  diverse  group  of  people  who  are 
members  of  university  faculties, 
outstanding  teachers  from  secondary 
schools,  or  advanced  graduate 
students  experienced  in  teaching 
academically  gifted  students.  Most 
classroom  and  all  residential  facilities 
are  located  on  the  East  Campus. 
Intensive  science  courses  are  also 
offered  each  term  on  Duke's  West 
Campus  and  at  Duke's  Marine  Lab  in 
Beaufort,  North  Carolina. 

The  courses  offered  during  the 
summer  of  1991  are  listed  below. 

Tip  Courses,  1991 

American  History:  Fads  and  Fading 

Dreams:  America  Between  the  Wars 
Architecture 
Astronomy 

Behavioral  Ecology  (given  at  the 

Marine  Laboratory) 
Bio-Ethics  and  Scientific  Discovery 
Chemistry 
Chinese  I 

Coastal  Ecology  (given  at  the 

Marine  Laboratory) 
Computer  Science 
Economics 

Engineering  Problems 
French  I 
German  I 

Great  Works  of  the  South 
History:  Conflict  and  Power  in 

the  Third  World 
International  Relations 
Japanese  I 
Latin  I 

Law  and  Literature 
Mathematical  Problem  Solving 
People  and  Power 
Philosophy 
Physics 

Physiological  Ecology  (given  at 
the  Marine  Laboratory) 

Precalculus  Mathematics 
Sequence 


Satire:  Social  Commentary  for  a 

Changing  World 
The  Roman  World 
Russian  I 

Southern  Literature 

Words  That  Matter:  The  Art  of 

Oral  interpretation 
World  Issues:  A  Geograptiical 

Analysis 
Writing  and  Literary  Experience 

Students  in  the  TIP  Summer 
Residential  Program  are  frequent 
visitors  to  the  library.  They  consult  the 
catalogs,  search  the  databases  on  CD, 
and  use  the  computer  clusters.  They 
are  energetic,  enthusiastic,  and  excited 
about  being  at  Duke.  The  following 
description  of  two  of  the  students  who 
attended  the  first  TIP  session  is 
illustrative  of  those  who  attend  the 
program. 

Though  they  plan  on  very  different 
careers  (one  a  doctor,  the  other  a 
dancer,  musician,  or  writer),  they  both 
love  literature  and  writing.  And  they 
both  were  thrilled  to  be  part  of  the 
1991  TIP  program.  Molly  Meredith,  a 
rising  10th  grader  from  Shippensburg, 
PA,  and  Jane  Carr,  a  rising  8th  grader 
from  Memphis,  were  busy  at  work  in 
the  library  on  July  17,  just  days  away 
from  the  end  of  the  first  TIP  session. 

Both  girls  were  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  research  papers  for  their 
course  in  Southern  literature.  The 
research  paper  was  the  culmination  of 
the  class,  in  which  they  had  already 
written  several  shorter  essays. 
Meredith,  who  plans  to  become  a 
doctor,  had  chosen  to  write  on 
Faulkner.  In  her  paper  she  was 
comparing  and  contrasting  reactions  to 
death  in  Faulkner's  "A  Rose  for  Emily." 
Carr  had  focused  on  Flannery 
O'Connor,  comparing  her  to  Julian's 
mother  in  O'Connor's  story,  "Every- 
thing That  Rises  Must  Converge." 

While  working  on  their  papers,  both 
Carr  and  Meredith  consulted  the 
library's  card  and  online  catalogs  (they 


preferred  the  online  version)  to  look 
for  critical  works  on  Faulkner  and 
O'Connor.  They  also  used  books  from 
the  Perkins  collection. 

When  asked  to  compare  the 
structure  and  level  of  difficulty  of  the 
TIP  course  with  courses  she  had 
completed  in  her  home  school, 
Meredith  said,  "It's  more  challenging." 
Carr  added,  "1  like  it  better  because  it's 
less  structured;  there's  more  freedom." 
Both  were  excited  and  enthusiastic 
about  their  experience  in  the  TIP 
program,  and  sad  that  their  stay  at 
Duke  would  soon  be  over.  "We  love  it; 
it's  really  great,"  they  both  agreed. 

NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
HUMANITIES  SEMINARS 

The  scholars  in  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
Seminars,  which  are  held  on  Duke's 
campus  every  summer,  approached 
the  library  enthusiastically.  The  thirty- 
six  scholars  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Germany  came  to 
study  for  six  to  seven  weeks  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  resources  that 
Duke  provides. 

Twenty-five  of  the  scholars  attended 
a  seminar  entitled  "Marguerite  of 
Navarre  and  Rabelais:  Perspectives  on 
their  Times,"  conducted  by  Marcel 
Tetel  of  the  Romance  Languages 
Department  and  held  in  the  Breedlove 
Room  of  Perkins  Library  from  June  24 
through  August  3.  When  not  in  class, 
the  scholars  were  searching  online 
databases,  looking  at  various 
periodicals  and  newpapers,  perusing 
the  book  collections,  or  studying  in 
their  assigned  carrels. 


Both  Ralph  Vitello  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Uurel  Hendrix  of  California  found 
the  books  about  the  English  Renais- 
sance the  most  useful  during  their  time 
here,  and  they  both  exclaimed  that 
they  found  everything  that  they 
needed,  plus  some  surprises.  Hendrix 
said  that  she  also  used  the  Rare  Books 
Collection  to  study  historic  emblems, 
and  she  received  some  books  from  the 
Lilly  Library  through  a  library  courier 
service,  the  "East-West  Express." 
Vitello  found  the  spacious  study  areas 
pleasing  and  made  use  of  the  library's 
international  newspapers.  "You  have 
an  excellent  reference  collection,"  he 
said,  "especially  the  French  and  the 
Italian  resources." 

From  June  24  through  August  9,  the 
remaining  twelve  scholars  attended 
Edward  Tiryakian's  seminar  on 
"Generations,  Cycles,  and  Modernity." 
Although  they  were  unable  to  meet  in 
the  library,  scholars  could  be  seen 
searching  the  history,  sociology,  and 
political  science  classifications  in  the 
stacks  and  preparing  assignments  at 
the  computer  clusters  on  the  first  floor 
or  in  their  assigned  carrels.  The 
collection  of  government  documents 
held  special  interest  for  them.  When 
asked  about  the  use  of  the  library  by 
his  students,  Tiryakian  said  that  the 
library  was  "one  of  the  cardinal 
features  of  attractions"  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
participants.  = 


EXCITING  DISCOVERIES  IN 
THE  EGYPTIAN  DESERT 
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The  two  men  were  so  intrigued  by  Dr. 
Ahmed  Fakhry's  lecture  in  1972  that 
five  years  later,  when  the  site  was 
again  open  to  foreigners,  they  traveled 
thousands  of  miles  to  an  oasis  in  Egypt 
to  see  for  themselves.  In  1977 
Professor  Anthony  J.  Mills  of  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum  in  Toronto  and 
Geoffrey  Freeman,  then  president  of 
the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Egyptian 
Antiquities,  visited  the  Egyptian  oasis 
of  Dakhleh,  inspired  by  Fakhry's 
enthusiasm  about  his  discovery  at 
Balat  of  mastaba  tombs  and  a  very 
large  town  site  belonging  to  the  late 
Old  Kingdom.  But  when  Professors 
Mills  and  Freeman  visited  Dakhleh, 
they  learned  that  the  French  Institute 
in  Egypt  was  already  excavating  the 
sites  that  had  excited  Dr.  Fakhry's 
interest.  Although  disappointed, 
instead  of  returning  immediately,  they 
stayed,  looked  around,  and  decided 
that  a  study  of  the  whole  region  might 
be  even  more  interesting  than 
excavating  a  single  site.  And  thus  was 
born  the  Dakhleh  Oasis  Project. 

The  aim  of  the  Project,  in  Professor 
Mills'  words,  is  "to  understand  the 
relationship  between  environmental 
change  and  human  activity  over  time." 
It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  investigating 
a  single  site  or  a  single  time  period. 
They  want  to  see  what  effect  the 
human  race  has  had  on  its  environ- 
ment and  discover  the  ways  in  which 


the  environment  changed  those  who 
lived  there.  It  is  a  project  that  can 
accommodate  disciplines  as  diverse  as 
palaeo-anthropology  and  codicology.  It 
is  the  latter  discipline  which  drew  me 
to  Dakhleh. 

Everyone  who  is  part  of  the  Project 
contributes  to  a  whole  suite  of  studies 
on  the  same  problem  in  the  same 
region.  The  scholars  are  drawn  from 
six  or  eight  different  countries. 
American,  Canadian,  Dutch,  Polish, 
Austrian,  Australian,  and  French 
researchers  all  bring  their  own 
particular  interests  and  specialized 
knowledge  to  the  Project.  With  so 
many  diverse  interests  represented, 
conversations  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
"dig  house"  after  dinner  are  often  more 
exciting  and  informative  than  a 
graduate  seminar. 

Because  of  my  work  vidth  the  history 
of  the  origins  of  the  codex  book. 
Professor  Mills  invited  me  to  Dakhleh 
during  the  1989  archaeological  season 
to  examine  the  remarkable  discoveries 
made  during  the  previous  year.  So  in 
January  1989, 1  packed  up  and  headed 
off  for  the  desert. 

It  was  not  quite  as  easy  as  it  sounds, 
however.  Travel  to  Cairo  is  relatively 
simple  by  a  direct  flight  from  New 
York.  But  getting  to  the  Oasis  in  the 
Egyptian  desert  is  another  matter.  One 
may  go  by  train  up  the  Nile  to  Asyut 
and  then  by  bus  to  Dakhleh.  Many  of 
the  members  of  the  team  prefer  to  fly 
to  Kharga  Oasis  where  they  are 
collected  by  one  of  the  drivers  for  the 
Project  in  either  the  desert-worn 
Peugeot  station  wagon,  or  one  of  the 


Land  Rovers,  notorious  for  having  lost 
their  suspension  after  years  of 
traversing  the  rough  desert  terrain.  I 
chose  to  fly  to  Kharga  which  is  nearly 
two  hours  by  one  of  the  slower  Oying 
turbo-propeller  aircraft. 

In  the  sand  the  landing  strip  is 
hardly  more  than  a  long,  flat  cement 
pad  which  seems  to  lie  level  with  the 
desert.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  pilots 
are  able  to  see  it  from  the  air,  since 
there  is  no  tower  to  give  directions  for 
the  landing,  nor  is  the  field  lighted.  The 
flight  leaves  Cairo  at  6  a.m.,  arriving  in 
Kharga  by  8  a.m.  On  my  first  visit, 
Professor  Mills  and  some  other 
members  of  the  project  who  had  made 
the  two-hour  drive  over  from  Dakhleh 
the  evening  before  met  me  at  Kharga. 
After  breakfast  we  drove  the  two  hours 
from  Kharga  to  the  town  of  Bashendi 
where  the  Project  "dig  house"  is 
located. 

Seeing  the  exciting  discoveries  made 
by  Professor  Colin  Hope  of  Monash 
University  during  the  1987-88  season 
made  the  journey  well  worth  it.  While 
excavating  House  2  in  Area  A',  Hope 
and  his  colleagues  found  a  spectacular 
cache  of  textual  m.aterial  in  the  kitchen. 
In  the  southeast  corner,  lying  one 
above  the  other  in  the  sand  were  two 
sets  of  wooden  writing  tablets  bound 
through  perforations  with  string.  The 
uppermost,  made  up  of  nine  boards, 
32.2  x  16.0  X  .3  cm,  contained  the  so- 
called  Cyprian  Orations  of  Isocrates  the 
Orator,  composed  between  372  and  365 
B.C. 

The  second  book,  made  up  of  eight 
boards,  was  inscribed  with  a  series  of 
accounts  kept  over  a  four-year  period 
sometime  during  the  370s  A.D.  It 
measured  33.4  x  10.7  x  .27  cm.  It 
appears  that  the  owner  was  in  control 
of  a  warehouse  in  which  were  stored 
various  agricultural  products  and 


handicrafts  that  were  exchanged  for 
other  commodities.  The  items  were 
checked  into  and  out  of  the  warehouse 
and  the  amount  owed  was  recorded. 
The  list  contains  a  wide  range  of 
products  which  appear  to  have  come 
not  merely  from  within  the  immediate 
vicinity  but  from  other  parts  of  the 
Oasis  as  well.  There  are  even  several 
references  to  a  bishop  and  monks,  and 
very  possibly,  church  tithes. 

In  addition  to  the  books,  the  team 
found  a  number  of  other  pieces 
relevant  to  the  production  of  books  at 
this  early  date.  In  room  4  they  found 
two  wooden  mallets  and  five 
rectangular  wooden  blocks,  three  of 
which  had  clearly  been  cut  from  one 
large  block,  their  size  approximately 
that  of  the  larger  set  of  writing  tablets. 
There  was  also  a  small  piece  of  wood 
with  saw  marks  along  two  edges.  It 
appeared  to  be  an  end  piece  left  over 
after  the  boards  had  been  marked  and 
sawn  from  the  single  block. 

In  1990 1  returned  for  another  look  at 
the  tablets  in  preparation  for  a 
presentation  and  lecture  1  would  be 
giving  in  Paris  at  an  international 
congress  on  the  wooden  book.  While 
discussing  the  discoveries  of  writing 
materials,  I  suggested  that  if  further 
discoveries  were  made  in  the  following 
season,  1  be  notified  as  soon  as 
possible  so  I  might  see  them  before 
they  were  moved  or  opened.  In  this 
way  it  would  be  possible  to  preserve 
every  codicological  detail. 

During  the  1990-91  season,  another 
remarkable  discovery  was  made.  The 
excavators  found  two  books  that  had 
been  bound  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Farm  Account  Book  and  the  Isocrates, 
but  they  were  tied  up  together  in  a  neat 
package!  The  director  of  the  project 
called  from  Cairo  with  the  news.  So  in 
early  February  1991,  during  the  height 
of  Desert  Storm,  I  went  to  Dakhleh. 

The  two  books  were  of  two  sizes: 
one  smaller  (16.7  x  8.7  x  .3  cm.)  and  the 


A  wooden  tarm  account  book. 
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other  tall  and  slender  (19.7  x  7.1  x  .3 
cm.)  The  first  was  composed  of  seven 
wooden  leaves;  the  tall  book  had  just 
five  leaves.  Both  were  made  of  recycled 
materials.  They  had  been  used  for 
writing  which  had  been  expunged,  not 
simply  by  scraping  but  by  the  use  of  a 
plane.  No  text  remained  in  the  smaller 


would  be  a  need  for  a  couple  of 
notebooks.  Our  great  pleasure  was  to 
carefully  loosen  the  string  holding 
them  together,  photograph  every  step 
of  the  procedure,  record  the  findings  in 
our  notebooks,  and  then  turn  the  pages 
of  the  wooden  books  with  great 
anticipation. 


Wooden  notebooks  Irom  the  Dakhleh  Oasis 
bound  with  string 


book,  but  in  the  other,  one  leaf  had 
been  written  on  both  sides.  The  Coptic 
scholars  concluded  that  it  was  a  copy 
of  a  Mandaean  text. 

The  books  were  found  just  as  they 
had  been  put  away  by  someone  who 
was  anticipating  the  day  when  there 


So  far  four  complete  wooden  books 
and  a  number  of  wooden  leaves  have 
been  found,  along  with  a  big  cache  of 
papyrus  containing  Greek  and  Coptic 
writing.  These  discoveries  provide  a 
great  deal  of  information  about 
the  production  and  use  of  writing 
materials  —  particularly  the  codex 
or  "leaf  book"  —  during  the  fourth 
century  of  this  era. 


It  is  a  common  assumption  that  by 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  A.D. 
anything  intended  for  continuous  or 
repeated  reading  or  reference  was  in 
codex  form.  Roman  Egypt  was  the 
locus  of  the  development  of  the  codex 
during  the  first  several  centuries  of  our 
era  and  would  have  reflected  what  was 
going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  Empire. 

During  the  course  of  the  third 
century  the  codex  took  over  a 
significant  share  of  the  book 
production  market.  By  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  it  had  achieved 
parity  with  the  roll.  The  great  codices 
of  the  fourth  century  —  like  the  Biblical 
manuscripts,  Codex  Sinaiticus  and 
Codex  Vaticanus  —  give  clear  evidence 
of  the  level  of  importance  to  which  that 
form  had  risen. 

The  wooden  books,  however,  give  us 
a  clearer  view  of  the  evolution  of  the 
form  and  use  of  the  commonplace 
memoranda  book,  and  the  shape  that 
would  be  commonly  accepted  among 
those  who  made  and  used  books.  The 
transition  from  roll  to  codex  was  an 
evolutionary  process.  The  old  forms 
were  replaced  slowly  with  the  newer  — 
so  slowly  in  fact  that  it  was  hardly 
noticed.  The  book  as  a  bound  stack  of 
leaves  appears  to  have  been  more 
commonly  used  than  previously 
assumed.  And  they  were  used  in  the 
most  mundane  of  everyday  affairs  — 
simply  as  "aides  memoires." 

So  what  can  we  say  about  these 
remarkable  books?  First,  the  Isocrates 
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and  the  Farm  Account  Book  are  the 
best  preserved  examples  of  wooden 
tablets  to  have  come  from  this  early 
period.  The  wooden  codices  are 
complete  and  conceived  of  an  entity, 
executed  as  an  entity,  and  preserved 
that  way. 

Second,  their  provenance  is  known 
and  documented.  They  were  created  in 
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Egypt  in  about  A.  D.  370.  nearly 
contemporary  with,  or  immediately 
prior  to,  the  flowering  of  the  codex 
form. 

Where  do  they  fit  in  the  history  of 
the  codex?  The  Farm  Account  Book 
and  the  Isocrates  represent  the 
conflation  of  several  traditions.  In 
format  they  share  certain  characteris- 
tics with  the  early  forms  of  the  papyrus 
and  early  parchment  codices: 

•  they  are  generally  taller  than  wide 

•  the  writing  is  done  parallel  to  the 
narrow  side  of  the  sheet 

•  each  sheet  is  regarded  as  an  entity 
complete  in  itself  but  standing 
alongside  another  like  it. 


They  are  one  step  away  from  the  wax 
tablet  which,  although  adapted  by  the 
Romans  for  a  more  permanent  form  of 
record,  was  considerably  less 
permanent  than  these  wooden  tablets. 
But  like  the  early  codex  forms  of  folded 
sheets  of  papyrus  and  parchment,  the 
Dakhleh  documents  were  not  regarded 
by  the  original  owners  as  the  published 
account.  They  should  not  be  regarded 
even  as  preliminary  drafts  but  rather 
as  working  copies,  records  either  for 
study  or  for  keeping  accounts.  They 
are,  therefore,"serious  records" 
complete  in  themselves. 

The  sands  of  Egypt,  remarkable  for 
preserving  relics  from  past  millenia, 
continue  to  yield  valuable  and 
important  artifacts  that  reveal  how 
records  were  made  and  kept.  1  expect 
to  hear  of  other  exciting  discoveries  at 
Dakhleh  when  the  team  returns  to 
Bashendi  next  season.  = 

'  Colin  Hope,  "Dakhlah  Oasis,"  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Australian  Center  for 
Egyptology  I  (1990):  51ff. 


SECOND  EVENING  AT  THE  MOVIES 

For  the  second  summer,  Reserves  and 
Media  Librarian  Jane  Snyder  prepared 
an  excellent  selection  of  films  from  the 
library's  collection  to  share  with  The 
Friends  of  the  Library.  No  one  but  Jane 
knew  what  the  program  would  be  in 
advance,  so  the  evening  was 
surrounded  by  an  air  of  mystery, 

Short  clips  from  the  following  films 
were  shown: 

For  Yoar  Pleasure,  a  film  by  Derek 
Phillips,  20th  century 

Greed,  a  silent  film  from  1925  based 
on  Frank  Norris'  novel  McTeague  and 
directed  by  Erich  von  Stroheim 

Adventures  of  Robin  Hood,  that 
perennial  favorite  from  1938 

A  Face  in  the  Crowd,  a  sleeper  from 
1957  directed  by  Elia  Kazan 

Singing  in  the  Rain,  directed  by  Gene 
Kelly  in  1952  and  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  best  American  musical  ever 
made 

High  Noon,  a  film  directed  by  Fred 
Zinnemann  and  intended  to  be  a 
parable  on  Hollywood's  cowardice 
during  the  McCarthy  period,  1952 

Gap-Toothed  Women,  interviews  by 
Les  Blank  with  forty  women  from  18  to 
88  years  old  with  space  between  their 
two  front  teeth,  1987 

Mary  Lou  Wilhams;  Music  on  my  Mind, 
a  jazz  video  directed  by  Joanne  Burk, 
1990 

For  All  Mankind,  a  film  released  to 
commemorate  the  20th  anniversary  of 
mankind's  first  step  onto  the  moon, 
directed  by  Al  Reinert,  1989 


Van  Gogh  Revisited,  a  laser  disc  with 
two  sound  tracks,  made  to  commemo- 
rate the  100th  anniversary  of  Van 
Gogh's  arrival  in  Aries.  One  sound 
track  is  commentary  by  a  scholar;  the 
second  is  a  reading  of  Van  Gogh's 
letters,  1989 

Dick  Tracy,  directed  by  Warren  Beaty, 
1990 

Driving  Miss  Daisy,  winner  of  (our 
Academy  Awards,  directed  by  Bruce 
Beresford,  1989 

Lucky  Duck,  a  gag  cartoon  filled  with 
visual  puns,  created  by  Tex  Avery 

In  the  Street,  filmed  by  Helen  Levitt, 
Janice  Loeb,  and  James  Agee,  shows 
scenes  in  the  streets  of  East  Harlem 
during  the  1940s 


Dr  Ronald  Butters 
Dr.  John  Clum 
Dr  Michael  Moon 

Contributions  have  also  been  made 
in  memory  of: 

David  Ramsey  Davis 
Elouise  T.  Preston 
Charles  Dorsey  Spurgin 
Anne  Thompson 


NEW  LIFE  MEMBERS 

Burt  Manning 
D.  Edmond  Miller 
Mia  Vesic 


FRIENDS'  CORNER 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


UPCOMING  PROGRAMS 


Contributions  to  the  library  have 
recently  been  made  to  honor  the 
following  individuals: 


October  8:  George  Gopen,  "Hounding 
the  Baskervilles;  the  joys,  challenges, 
and  discoveries  of  collecting  rare 
books" 

April  9:  Annual  Dinner,  Allen  Lacy, 
garden  editor  of  The  New  York  Times 


Captain  Sam  Richardson,  commander  of  W. 
W.  Heartsill's  mounted  infantry  unit,  in  his 
leopard-slcin  pants 

CIVIL  WAR  DIARY 

Within  tiie  Rare  Book  Room  is  an 
edition  of  a  tome  that  has  been  called 
the  rarest  and  most  coveted  book  on 
the  Civil  War.  Fourteen  Hundred  and  91 
Days  in  the  Confederate  Army  by  W.  W. 
Heartsiil  has  long  been  recognized  in 
Confederate  history  as  probably  the 
most  original  book  in  the  field  of 
narratives  by  soldiers.  First  printed  in 
Marshall,  Texas  in  1876,  it  is  a  day-by- 
day  record  of  a  Texas  private  who 
served  both  the  Trans-Mississippi 


Department  and  the  Army  of 
Tennessee. 

Heartsiil  himself  printed  the  original 
work,  one  page  at  a  time,  on  a  ten 
dollar  "Octavo  Novelty  Press."  The 
library's  copy  of  the  volume  is  a  recent, 
limited  edition  of  the  work,  which 
contains  reproductions  of  the  sixty-one 
original  photographs  of  members  of 
Heartsill's  Company,  the  W.  P.  Lane 
Rangers,  as  well  as  a  sheet  from  the 
original  manuscript  in  Heartsill's  hand. 

BUCK  WOMEN  SPEAK 

In  1976  the  Schlesinger  Library  at 
Radcliffe  College  began  its  Black 


Women  Oral  History  Project,  to 
document  the  lives  of  a  number  of 
Black  women.  The  women  interviewed 
were  chosen  because  they  had  made 
significant  contributions  toward  the 
betterment  of  Black  life  in  the  United 
States.  They  had  made  their 
contributions  in  a  variety  of  fields, 
such  as  the  arts,  education,  law,  civii 
rights,  social  work,  business,  and 
medicine.  The  sixty-six  interviews  have 
been  published  by  Meckler  in  a  ten- 
volume  set  which  has  recently  been 
acquired  by  the  library. 


SCRIPTURE  SELECTIONS  FOR 
SUNDAYS 

A  gospel  lectionary  in  Greek  from  tlie 
twelftti  or  early  thirteenth  century  has 
been  added  to  the  library's  collection 
of  Greek  manuscripts.  The  lectionary, 
with  readings  for  Sundays  and  for 
weekdays  between  Easter  and 
Pentecost,  was  written  for  a  church  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  or  possibly 
south  Italy.  It  was  owned  by  Alexander 
Peckover  (1830-1919)  and  then  by  his 
daughter,  the  Hon.  Alexandrina 
Peckover  (1860-1948).  It  was  sold  from 
her  estate  in  1949  to  Major  J.R.  Abbey 
(1894-1969).  Duke  University  Library 
acquired  the  manuscript  in  1989  at  a 
Sotheby's  auction  of  Abbey's  collection. 

The  manuscript  of  158  leaves  was 
written  in  dark  brown  ink  by  two 
principal  scribes  in  a  regular  small 
Greek  minuscule,  with  headings 
touched  in  yellow  and  some  capitals 
touched  in  red.  The  work  contains  over 
190  decorated  initials  either  (1)  in 
penwork,  often  in  foliate  designs 
sometimes  including  knotted  stems, 
pointing  hands,  etc.  infilled  in  red  or 
yellow,  or  (2)  in  simpler  designs  in 
bright  red  usually  without  penwork 
outlines. 

The  work,  which  has  been  repaired 
in  many  places,  is  bound  in  oak  boards 
with  a  spine  of  white  alumed  blind- 
stamped  pigskin,  with  silver  catches 
and  clasps  on  plaited  leather  thongs.  It 
is  enclosed  in  a  marbled  slipcase. 

NEW  REFERENCE  SOURCES 

Students,  faculty  and  staff  are  often  in 
need  of  up-to<late  or  breaking  news 
stories.  Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval  and 
VU/TEXT  are  two  information  vendors 
that  offer  hundreds  of  computerized 
files  of  newspapers,  magazines,  news 
services,  and  financial  data  sources 
from  around  the  world.  These  files  are 
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accessed  online,  at  the  Perkins 
reference  desk,  via  a  modem.  Below  is 
a  brief  description  of  both  databases. 


Reviews  (reviews  since  1926),  and 
News/Retrieval  Sports  Report  (scores, 
stats,  standings,  stories,  and 
schedules). 


Tills  page  from  the  gospel  lectionary  has 
been  mended  extensively. 


Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval 

Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval  is  mainly  a 
business  information  database.  It 
includes  financial  analyses,  reports, 
and  statistics,  and  is  a  good  source  for 
information  on  companies.  The 
reference  department,  however,  uses 
the  service  mainly  for  access  to  many 
full-text  newspapers.  There  are  95  U.S. 
and  Canadian  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  trade  publications  available. 

The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  is 
one  local  full-text  newspaper  that  can 
be  searched,  as  well  as  national 
newspapers  such  as  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Other 
files  that  can  be  searched  are  Magill 
Book  Reviews  (reviews  of  fiction,  non- 
fiction,  and  classics),  Cineman  Movie 


Vu/Text 

The  majority  of  the  files  in  this  service 
are  full-tex1  regional  newspapers. 
There  is  some  international  coverage 
of  newspapers,  wire  services,  and  a  few 
journals  and  magazines.  The  major 
newspapers  covered  are:  Boston  Globe. 
Chicago  Tribune,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Miami  Herald.  Newark 
Star-Ledger  Newsday,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  Washington  Post.  The 
regional  newspaper  files,  however, 
prove  to  be  very  valuable  in  answering 
many  reference  questions.  Information 
from  most  newspapers  is  available 
within  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours 
of  publication.  Weekly  publications  are 
usually  available  one  week  after 
publication.  = 
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NEW  ENDOWMENT 

Librarian's  Discretionary 
Endowment  Fund 

Funded  during  1991  by  contributions 
from  several  Duke  faculty  families,  this 
growing  endowment  will  provide 
income  for  the  university  librarian  to 
spend  where  the  need  is  greatest  in  the 
library. 

REMINDER 

There  are  only  three  more  months  (the 
balance  of  1991)  during  which  the  IRS 
will  permit  a  deduction  equal  to  the 
full,  fair-market  value  for  gifts  of 
artwork  and  rare  books.  Should  you 
have  an  interest  in  benefiting  the  Duke 
Library  through  such  a  gift,  please 
contact  Connie  McCarthy  at  919^84- 
2034  for  further  information. 

SUMMER  MOVES 

With  the  goal  of  providing  space  in  the 
subbasement  of  Perkins  for  housing 
the  Chinese/Japanese/Korean 
collection  along  with  a  reading  area 
and  space  for  a  bibliographer  and 
cataloger  for  the  collection,  several 
moves  were  undertaken  during  the 
summer.  The  bound  periodicals  were 


shifted  and  placed  in  a  logical  order, 
taking  up  50  percent  of  their  previous 
space.  Many  older  titles  are  now 
housed  in  off-site  stacks.  Some 
newspapers  were  moved  to  the  back  of 
the  subbasement,  behind  the  elevator. 
The  books  formerly  housed  on  level  2 
of  the  stacks  were  moved  temporarily 
to  the  subbasement.  The  South  Asian 
collection  office  was  moved  to  Rooms 
0016  and  0017. 

The  East  Asian  office  and  reading 
area  is  now  in  the  space  formerly 
occupied  by  the  South  Asian  office. 
The  Chinese/Japanese/Korean 
materials  have  been  housed  in  the 
orange  compact  shelving  unit  in  the 
subbasement. 

Some  Special  Collections  materials 
were  moved  to  level  2  of  the  stacks,  as 
well  as  portions  of  levels  3-7.  The 
former  convoluted  shelving  arrange- 
ment on  the  3rd  floor  was  eliminated. 

These  moves  are  the  first  steps  in 
implementing  the  report  of  Dober, 
Lidsky,  Craig  &  Associates  on 
maximizing  the  use  of  the  Perkins 
building.  The  Academic  Council  will 
review  the  plan  in  the  fall  and 
investigate  funding  sources  for 
completing  its  implementation. 

NEW  RESPONSIBIUTIES  FOR  JERRY 
CAMPBELL 


During  the  spring,  Jerry  Campbell,  Vice 
Provost  for  Libraries  and  University 
Librarian,  was  also  named  Vice  Provost 
for  Academic  Computing.  As  such,  he 
bears  responsibility  for  all  computing 
activities  in  the  academic  sector  of  the 
university. 


A  page  Irom  a  gospel  lectlonary,  twelftti  or 
early  ttilrteentti  century,  tliat  was  recently 
added  to  the  collection. 


Kim  Yumen  and  Nixie  Miller  witti  Captain 
Shaman.  Ttieir  cataloging  lor  ttie  book  was 
ttte  17  miiliontti  record  entered  into  ttie 
OCLC  online  union  catalog,  tor  which  Duke 
received  die  "OCLC  Gold  Record"  plaque. 


OCLC 

Gold  Record 

1 

The  1 7  Millionth  Record  in  the 
OCLC  Online  ITnion  Catalog 

Noveinlwr  18,  198"' 

PrcMrnicti  to 
Perkins  Library 
Duke  University 

in  rccognai.  m  i  it"  ks  cotnmitniciK  to 
furthering  jcll-^--  in  the  wnrUI's  mtunii.mon 

GOLD  RECORD 

During  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Library  Association  in  Atlanta 
in  June,  OCLC,  the  national  online  union 
catalog,  presented  Associate  University 
Librarian  Connie  McCarthy, 
representing  the  library,  with  a  gold 
record  in  the  form  of  a  plaque.  Duke 
University  Library  received  the  gold 
record  for  its  contribution  of  the 
cataloging  for  the  17  millionth  record  in 
the  database,  in  1987,  At  the  breakfast 
meeting,  OCLC  recognized  all  those 
libraries  that  had  input  "milestone" 
cataloging  records  during  its  twenty 
years  of  existence,  from  the  first 
millionth  to  the  twenty-third  millionth. 


SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 
LIBRARIANS  MEET  AT  DUKE  AND 
UNC-CH 

On  June  27,  Duke  was  the  site  for  the 
thirty-second  annual  preconference  of 
the  Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts 
Section  of  the  Association  of  College 
and  Research  Libraries,  a  division  of 
the  American  Library  Association.  The 
preconference  was  co-sponsored  by 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  where  meetings  and  other 
events  were  held  on  June  25-26  and  28. 
This  year's  preconference  activities 
centered  on  the  theme  "Keeping  the 


Facts  in  Artifacts:  Conserving  the 
Physical  Evidence  of  Special 
Collections  Materials  and  Its  Impact  on 
Research." 

During  the  preconference,  nearly 
three  hundred  special  collections 
librarians  and  other  attendees  listened 
to  seven  keynote  speakers  who 
addressed  issues  related  to  the 
preservation  of  library  materials. 
Presenting  interesting  talks  from 
diverse  points  of  view  were:  Nicholas 
Pickwoad,  National  Trust  on  Bookbind- 
ing Conservation,  UK;  Barbra  Buckner 
Higginbotham,  Brooklyn  College 
Library;  Carolyn  Clark  Morrow, 
Harvard  University  Library;  Margaret 
Child,  New  England  Document 
Conservation  Center;  John  Townsend, 
New  York  State  Library;  Jan  Paris, 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  Library;  and  Michael  Winship, 
Dept.  of  English,  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin.  Paul  Grendler,  Amy  M. 
Thomas,  and  Carmine  Prioli,  three 
scholars  who  use  Duke's  and  UNC's 
special  collections,  presented  papers 
focusing  on  their  research.  In  addition, 
a  variety  of  smaller  seminars  were 
offered  on  a  wide  range  of  special 


collections  topics,  including  library 
friends'  groups  (with  panelist  Joline 
Ezzell  speaking  about  the  Duke  Friends 
of  the  Library),  collecting  popular 
culture,  and  North  Carolina  collections. 

In  between  keynote  speeches  and 
seminars,  participants  enjoyed  tours  of 
Duke's  Special  Collections  Department, 
the  Sarah  P.  Duke  Gardens,  the  Chapel, 
the  Trent  History  of  Medicine 
Collection  and  the  architecture  of  the 
University.  A  particular  highlight  of 
the  day  at  Duke  was  a  lovely  reception 
in  the  Gothic  Reading  Room.  That 
evening,  a  group  of  preconference 
participants  attended  the  Pilobolus 
performance  at  the  American  Dance 
Festival. 

This  was  a  first  trip  to  North 
Carolina  for  several  of  the 
preconference  participants,  many  of 
whom  enjoyed  the  visit  so  much  that 
they  will  certainly  return.  = 


Nicholas  Pickwoad,  Bool<binder, 
Conservator,  and  Advisor  to  the  National 
Trust  on  Bookbinding  Conservation,  talks 
with  Suzy  Taraba,  Head  of  Rare  Book 
Cataloging  at  Duke  during  the  reception  at 
the  RBIVIS  Preconference. 


Bob  Byrd,  Head  of  Special  Collectionsat 
Duke,  chats  with  Charles  McNamara  h'om 
UNC  and  David  Zeidberg  h'om  UCLA  during 
the  reception  at  the  RBMS  Preconference 
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Pat  Boieman,  University  of  Houston;  Sam 
Streit,  Brown  University;  Rosemary  Cullen, 
Brown  University;  and  Usa  Browar,  New 
York  Public  Library  enjoy  the  reception  at 
the  RBMS  Preconference. 


The  Friends  of  Duke  University  Library 
are  pleased  to  announce  the 
availability  of  distinctive  personal  note 
paper  and  seasonal  greeting  cards. 
The  three  designs  for  the  note  paper 
are  taken  from  items  held  in  the 
Emblem  Book  Collection  of  the  Rare 
Book  Room.  The  front  of  the 
Christmas  card  "Peace"  (three<olor) 
has  the  word  spelled  out  with  red 
letters  on  a  gold  leaf  background.  The 
card  "Nativity"  (two-color)  is  taken 
from  the  Nurenberg  Chronicle.  The 
inside  of  both  cards  is  blank. 


THESE  ATTRACTIVE  CARDS  ARE  AVAILABLE  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  PRICES: 

"Peace"  $.50  each,  or  10  for  $4.50 

"Nativity"  $.40  each,  or  8  for  $3.00 

Note  paper  $.40  each,  or  8  for  $3.00 

CARDS  AND  NOTE  PAPER  MAY  BE  PURCHASED  EITHER  BY  MAIL  OR  IN  PERSON  FROM: 

Joline  R.  Ezzell,  Secretary 
220  Perkins  Library 
Duke  University 
Durham,  North  Carolina  27706 

PLEASE  USE  THE  ORDER  FORM  BELOW: 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 
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Note  cards: 
Owl 
Ship 
Ox 

Assorted 
Greeting  cards: 
Nativity 
Peace 


Quantity 


Please  make  checks  payable  to  Duke  University. 


Duke  University  Library 
Duriiam,  North  Carolina  27706 
USA 
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NOTE  PAPER 


NOTE  PAPER 

Duke  University  Library  is 
pleased  to  announce  that  specially 
designed  note  cards  are  available 
for  purchase.  The  note  card  is 
ivory,  with  a  blue  border  around 
the  illustration.  Reproduced  from 
a  pen  and  ink  drawing  by  Don 
Mikush.  the  illustration  depicts 
the  southwest  corner  of  Perkins 
Library. 

The  cards  are  packaged  in 
sets  of  10  cards  and  envelopes, 
for  $10.00  per  package.  To  order, 
please  send  the  form  below, 
together  with  your  check,  to: 

Joline  R.  Ezzell 

220  Perkins  Library 

Duke  University 

Durham,  NC  27706 


n 


Name 


Address 


City 

  Packages  of  Note  Cards®  $10  $ 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  Duke  University. 


State 


Zip 
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SATELLITE  SHELVING 
SAVES  SPACE 

ERIC  C.  SHOAF 

Preservation  Officer 


Imagine  the  library  stacks  of  the  future. 
Tali,  space-efficient,  automated,  fully 
climate-controlled,  and  movable.  The 
future  is  now!  The  Duke  Off-Site  Stacks, 
or  DOSS,  is  located  on  Pettigrew  Street 
about  one  mile  from  campus  just  off 
LaSalle  Street  and  behind  the  Kroger 
grocery  store.  The  library  shares  the 
DOSS  building  with  Duke  Hospital's 
Department  of  Medical  Records  and  its 
Department  of  Materials  Management. 

The  idea  for  off-site  shelving  was 
introduced  in  the  1986  Dober  and 
Associates  "Space  Plan  for  the  Duke 
Campus."  The  report  noted  the  space 
problem  in  the  Perkins  Library  system 
and  recommended  that  the  problem  be 
solved  using  existing  buildings  and 
satellite  locations.  Other  large  universi- 
ties have  satisfactorily  used  satellite 
locations  for  many  years.  The  Duke 
administration  approved  the  idea. 
Planning  began  in  1987. 

Duke  Hospital's  Medical  Records 
Department  was  at  the  same  time 
outgrowing  its  hrst  storage  building  at 
the  Pettigrew  Street  site.  Arrangements 
were  made  with  the  C.C.  Woods 
Construction  Company  of  Durham  to 
erect  a  new  building  adjacent  to  the 
first  one  for  the  use  of  the  Library, 
Medical  Records,  and  Materials 
Management.  Work  commenced  on  the 
new  building  in  1988.  The  library 
leased  10,000  square  feet  of  space  in 
the  new  facility.  To  maximize  use  of 
this  space,  high  density  mobile  stor- 
age, also  known  as  compact  shelving, 
was  chosen.  With  conventional  shelv- 
ing, 50  percent  of  a  given  space  is  used 
for  storage  and  50  percent  for  aisles. 
Compact  shelving  condenses  shelf 
sections  into  an  efficient,  high  density 
configuration  where  the  aisles  are 
eliminated.  In  March  1988,  the  Pew 
Foundation  of  Philadelphia  awarded 
the  library  a  grant  to  install  compact 
shelving  in  the  DOSS  facility. 

Meanwhile,  two  task  forces  had 
been  appointed  in  conjunction  with  the 
Library  Council,  to  plan  for  use  of 


DOSS.  The  Task  Force  on  Facility 
Management  and  Document  Delivery 
studied  access,  record-keeping,  and 
centralized  shelving  responsibility. 
This  group  planned  for  the  daily 
delivery  of  materials  to  Perkins  and 
the  branch  libraries. 

The  Task  Force  to  Identify  Materials 
for  Storage  was  made  up  of  library  staff 
and  faculty  members  who  looked  for 
ways  to  choose  the  materials  to  be 
shelved  off-site.  Segments  of  the  Dewey 
Decimal  System  were  assigned  to 
individuals  who  were  charged  with 
identifying  Perkins  materials  which 
might  be  best  housed  in  a  satellite 
location.  Several  of  the  longer  serial 
and  periodical  runs  to  which  the 
library  no  longer  subscribes  were 
chosen.  Serial  titles  were  chosen 
because  the  longer  runs  take  up  large 
amounts  of  space.  Also,  since  the 
serials  microfiche  catalog  is  updated 
several  times  each  year  and  could 


indicate  DOSS  as  a  shelving  location,  it 
was  felt  that  user  frustration  would  be 
kept  to  a  minimum.  Serials  sent  to 
DOSS  would  be  noted  on  the  serials 
microfiche,  thus  providing  quick,  one- 
step  access  to  location  information 
without  extra  steps.  Listings  for  poten- 
tial items  to  be  sent  to  DOSS  were 
circulated  to  faculty  and  to  library 
bibliographers  and  staff  members  in 
the  fall  of  1988.  Several  titles  were 
deleted  from  the  lists  in  an  effort  to 
move  only  low-use  items  to  the  DOSS 
facility.  As  groups  of  materials  were 
chosen,  each  was  examined  to  make 
sure  there  were  no  unusual  features 
such  as  title  changes  which  would 
hinder  access.  The  task  forces  made 
final  reports  in  early  1989. 

At  the  same  time,  bids  were 
obtained  for  installation  of  the  com- 
pact shelving.  Spacesaver  Corporation 
was  chosen  as  the  compact  shelving 
vendor.  As  previously  mentioned. 


compact  shelving  is  space  efficient 
because  it  eliminates  most  of  the 
aisles.  The  movable  shelves  are  con- 
tiguous, Quick  access  is  gained  by 
opening  the  shelves  and  creating  an 
aisle  wherever  needed.  At  DOSS  the 
shelves  are  motorized  and  move  on 
tracks  at  the  touch  of  a  button.  They 
are  programmed  to  move  automatical- 
ly, in  rotation,  each  hour  for  proper  air 
circulation.  Compact  shelving  was 
installed  in  early  1989. 

Spacesaver  used  enclosed  case 
shelving  which  measures  twelve  inches 
high  and  twelve  inches  deep— large 
enough  to  hold  almost  any  size  of  book 
in  the  library.  Each  Spacesaver  range  is 
a  dizzying  thirteen  feet  high.  Access  to 
the  upper  shelves  is  gained  by  mobile 
free-standing  stairs  which  provide 
adequate  support  and  safety  for 
humans  and  library  materials  alike.  All 
of  the  ninety-one  ranges  are  numbered, 
and  each  of  the  fourteen  shelving 
sections  within  the  ranges  have  alpha- 
betical designations.  The  individual 
shelves  are  numbered  from  the  bottom 
up,  so  a  typical  shelving  location  in 
DOSS  would  appear  as  65:H:  1 1 ,  with 
the  item  located  on  Range  65,  Section 
H,  Shelf  1 1 .  The  facility  provides  shelf 
space  for  one  million  books! 


The  library  began  loading  the 
shelves  as  soon  as  construction  was 
complete  in  the  summer  of  1989.  A 
special  team  of  shelvers  worked 
diligently  to  move  identified  sets  from 
the  Perkins  stacks.  In  addition,  some 
materials  from  nearly  all  the  branch 
libraries  were  relocated.  One  module 
(several  ranges)  was  made  available 
for  the  Special  Collections  Department 
and  for  University  Archives.  Some 
open  ranges  are  used  for  gifts  and 
other  review  titles.  As  of  January  1992 
DOSS  was  about  half  full.  The  library 
has  arranged  for  temporary  rental  of 
some  available  shelves  to  other  space- 
hungry  university  departments. 
Presently  Undergraduate  Admissions, 
Duke  Press,  and  Medical  Archives  are 
renting  shelves.  These  will  be  cleared 
as  the  facility  becomes  filled  with 
library  materials. 

The  DOSS  facility  is  an  environmen- 
tally sound  place  in  which  to  store 
books.  The  compact  shelves  are 
programmed  to  move  hourly  to  pro- 
vide good  air  circulation.  Early 
drainage  problems  around  the  building 
were  quickly  remedied  by  the  builder. 
High  efficiency  heating,  ventilating,  and 
air-conditioning  systems  maintain 
temperature  and  humidity  at  accepted 
standards.  An  elaborate  security 
system  protects  library  materials  at  all 
times. 

DOSS  is  staffed  by  the  Circulation 
Desk  at  Perkins  Library.  Deliveries  to 
and  from  the  facility  and  the  branch 
libraries  are  made  each  day.  In  addi- 
tion, urgent  requests  have  resulted  in 
special-delivery  trips  and  other  mecha- 
nisms to  maintain  patron  access  and 
library  service.  The  donation  to  the 
library  of  a  van  by  Wm.  B.  Reily  and  Co. 
of  New  Orleans  has  greatly  facilitated 
the  document  delivery  network.  Tools 
at  the  DOSS  site  include  a  telephone. 


serials  catalog  on  microfiche,  and  a 
photocopy  machine.  DOSS  requests 
are  often  for  articles  or  contents  pages 
from  journals.  These  are  more  quickly 
and  efficiently  filled  by  delivering 
copies. 

Phenomenal  growth  in  library 
acquisitions  has  made  the  DOSS  facility 
a  necessity.  Its  use  allows  continued 
expansion  of  the  collection  without 
capital  expenditures.  Efficient  one-day 
delivery  has  made  the  use  of  DOSS 
easy  for  library  patrons  and  it  is 
certainly  much  faster  than  interlibrary 
loan. 


The  wide  shelves  in  DOSS  allow  oversized 
books  to  be  shelved  properly. 


The  Preservation  Officer  appears  dwarfed 
between  the  tall  shelves  in  DOSS. 


Aisles  created  on  demand  allow  twice 
the  number  ot  volumes  to  be  shelved  in  a 
given  floor  space  in  DOSS. 


FACULTY  AND  STAFF  IMPRESSIONS 
OF  DUKE  OFF-SITE  STACKS 

The  Duke  Off-Site  Stacks  facility  is  the 
first  of  its  type  at  Duke  Library.  A  survey 
of  faculty,  staff,  and  students  demon- 
strates that  it  is  an  acceptable  alterna- 
tive to  on-campus  shelving  and  that 
library  patrons  are  generally  satisfied. 
Louis  Budd,  professor  of  English,  finds 
retrieval  of  items  from  DOSS  "quick  and 
easy,  quite  good."  He  likes  the  fact  that 
library  staff  "take  an  interest  in  [faculty] 
problems."  He  says  he  is  "cheerfully 
living  with  DOSS."  William  Reddy,  profes- 
sor of  History,  says  he  understands  the 
need  to  use  high-density  shelving  but  for 
certain  journal  titles  he  remarked,  "Does 
it  make  sense  to  put  them  in  storage?" 
He  says  in  one  case  he  had  to  reorder  an 
item  because  the  wrong  volume  of  a 
serial  was  retrieved.  But  he  did  say  "the 
service  was  good." 

Albert  NeHus,  head  of  the  Circulation 
Department  in  Perkins  is  "very  pleased 


The  library  has  been  able  to  lend  space 
In  DOSS  temporarily  to  other  areas  on 
campus.  Most  recently,  several  sections 
of  shelving  have  been  lent  to  the  Duke 
Press,  tor  shelving  its  inventory  of 
journals. 


with  DOSS."  He  says  that  arrangements 
for  growth  in  Perkins  had  long  since 
expired  but  that  now  items  are  more 
easily  shelved.  "Document  delivery  has 
been  excellent.  We  have  a  very  high 
accuracy  in  location  of  materials,"  Nelius 
said.  He  noted  that  the  sub-basement  of 
Perkins,  where  journals  are  shelved,  is 
now  in  the  best  order  it  has  been  for 
years.  His  comments  are  echoed  by 
Ashley  Jackson  who  says  that  because  so 
many  old  journal  runs  were  sent  to  DOSS 
"25-30  percent  of  the  sub-basement  is 
now  available  for  growth."  The  move 
"corrected  many  problems"  by  allowing 
staff  to  go  through  the  collection  of 
periodicals  and  gather  together  loose 
issues,  find  items  shelved  out  of 
sequence,  and  have  some  unbound 
journals  bound  for  easier  use.  "It's 


working  smoothly,"  said  Faye  Bennett, 
head  of  Current  Periodicals,  who  says 
that  library  patrons  are  generally  satis- 
fied with  using  DOSS.  "People  are  sur- 
prised and  pleased  that  it  is  one  day 
delivery,"  she  said. 

Graduate  student  William  Maxwell 
said  ordering  from  DOSS  "caused  little 
delay  and  worked  very  well.  It  was 
convenient."  Maxwell  noted  that  he 
really  "likes  the  staff  at  Perkins."  Andre 
Neather,  also  a  graduate  student,  said 
retrieval  from  DOSS  "worked  fine  but  it 
was  a  bit  of  a  hassle  having  to  use  the 
journals  only  in  the  Current  Periodicali 
area."  He  also  said  he  understands  the 
reasons  for  restricted  use  of  periodical 

Helen  Solterer,  assistant  professor  ii 
the  Department  of  Romance  Languages 
summ.ed  it  up  best  by  saying  "I  can't 
imagine  a  better  service.  It  is  more  thai 
fine."  She  noted  that  she  had  worked  in 
research  libraries  around  the  world  am 
felt  that  the  Duke  Library  was  one  of  th 
best.  "I've  had  to  wait  for  days  at  other 
libraries.  Here  I  got  a  whole  run  [of 
journals]  immediately!  The  service  was 
expeditious."  = 


This  piece  is  the  winner  of  the  1991 
Friends  of  the  Library/Gothic  Bookshop 
Essay  Contest. 

Last  summer  I  worked  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  every  evening  at 
5:00, 1  would  leave  the  Environmental 
Law  Institute  and  head  for  the  Dupont 
Circle  subway  station.  I  looked  forward 
to  going  to  the  station,  not  simply 
because  I  was  on  my  way  home,  but 
because  of  the  Flute  Man  who  stood  at 
the  top  of  the  station's  escalator.  Flute 
Man,  of  course,  is  just  a  name  1  gave 
him  because  every  evening  at  5:20  he 
stood  at  the  escalator  and  played  his 
flute  to  anyone  who  would  listen. 

During  my  first  week  of  commuting  I 
didn't  pay  Flute  Man  much  attention:  i 
was  too  busy  navigating  through  the 
rush-hour  crowd  of  commuters.  Later, 
after  I'd  mastered  the  art  of  maneuver- 
ing, 1  ignored  the  onslaught  of  people 
and  took  in  more  of  the  surroundings, 
particularly  Flute  Man. 

At  first,  he  seemed  no  different  than 


the  other  makeshift  entertainers  who 
stand  on  every  corner  in  D.C.  This 
middle-aged  man,  who  sometimes  wore 
a  hat  over  his  greying  uncombed  hair, 
looked  as  if  he  had  bought  his  clothes 
at  a  finer  Salvation  Army  store  in  the 
city.  1  don't  believe  he  was  homeless 
because  he  seemed  to  have  access  to  a 
good  shower  whenever  he  needed  it. 
He  seemed  instead  to  be  someone  who 
was  just  down  on  his  luck. 

Flute  Man  first  piqued  my  interest 
because  he  was  a  fellow  flautist.  Seeing 
the  long  silver  body  of  the  flute  grace- 
fully slanted  across  his  lips  brought 
back  ten  years  of  memories  for  me:  my 
mother  standing  over  me  with  a  threat- 
ening scowl  to  make  sure  that  I  prac- 
ticed, my  first  solo  in  the  sixth-grade 
orchestra  concert,  the  absurdity  of 
playing  at  high  school  football  games 
in  the  rain,  and  two  of  my  best  friends 
with  whom  1  practiced  endlessly. 
Because  of  his  fine  skill,  1  could  tell  that 
Flute  Man  and  I  shared  a  common 
bond.  He  and  I  were  members  of  the 


inner  circle  of  dedicated  flautists.  1 
knew  how  devoted  he  must  have  been 
to  practicing,  and  I  knew  the  intimate 
relationship  he  had  formed  with  his 
flute  as  a  result. 

Every  weekday  Flute  Man  greeted 
the  steady  flow  of  commuters  at  the 
top  of  the  escalator  with  a  standard 
tune.  I  didn't  know  the  title  of  it,  but  it 
was  chipper  and  reminded  me  of  an 
open  prairie  on  a  summer  day.  He 
played  it  while  standing  still  and  only 
for  a  minute  or  two  at  a  time  until  he 
spotted  someone  who  interested  him. 
Then  he  would  take  off  after  that 
person,  who  was  usually  getting  off  the 
escalator,  and  follow  right  behind  him 
or  her  for  about  ten  yards  playing  a 
■personalized  tune'.  Sometimes  the 
tune  matched  their  physical  appear- 
ances and  at  other  times  it  reflected 
their  moods.  For  instance,  I  once  saw 
Flute  Man  following  a  5'10"  man  who 
weighed  about  300  pounds.  His  clothes 
were  wrinkled  and  stained,  his  shoes 
were  worn,  his  hair  was  oily  and  stuck 
together,  and  he  was  sweating  profuse- 
ly. Flute  Man  followed  him  and  played 
a  fast,  (rumpety-frump  tune  like  the 
music  that  accompanies  old  Laurel  and 
Hardy  films.  Flute  Man's  musical 
description  of  the  man  was  right  on 
target. 

Another  time  Flute 
Man  spotted  a 
woman  dressed 
entirely  in  black  — 
a  fitted  chemise, 
seamed  stockings, 
and  patent-leather 
pumps.  A  black  mane 
of  hair  swung  seduc- 
tively across  the 
middle  of  her  back. 
Her  lips  and  finger- 
nails, however,  were 
the  color  of  wine,  and 
she  oozed  sex  from  every  pore.  Flute 
Man  followed  her  for  his  usual  ten  or 
so  yards,  playing  something  slow  and 
sensuous  like  a  saxophone  solo  in  a 
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Georgetown  jazz  club.  The  rhythm 
matched  her  leisurely  stroll,  and  the 
pitch  rose  whenever  she  glanced  over 
at  him. 

Not  everyone  appreciated  Flute 
Man's  antics  as  much  as  I.  I'd  seen  him 
get  clobbered  a  couple  of  times  by 
people  who  simply  didn't  like  some 
weird  musician  following  behind  them. 
Once  a  short,  burly  woman  was  walk- 
ing along  minding  her  own  business 
when  Flute  Man  began  his  charge.  I'm 
not  sure  if  the  woman  had  seen  Flute 
Man  before,  but  she  was  immediately 
offended  by  the  tune  he  played  for  her. 
The  woman  swung  her  arm  around, 
and  the  long  strap  of  her  bag  wrapped 
itself  around  Flute  Man's  head.  He  left 
the  escalator  early  that  day. 

I  also  remember  the  time  he  wanted 
to  play  my  tune.  I  didn't  have  time  to 
sit  and  watch  him  on  that  particular 
day,  so  I  tried  to  rush  past  him  and  on 
to  the  escalator.  He  saw  me  coming 
and  caught  me  about  five  yards  away 
from  the  escalator.  He  tried  to  position 
himself  behind  me  to  begin  my  tune 
but  I  dashed  for  the  nearest  bench  and 
sat  down.  He  stood  there  for  just  a  bit 
with  a  silly  grin  on  his  face  and  then  he 
ran  off  to  play  another 
person's  tune.  I  don't 
think  I  was  prepared  to 
hear  my  tune  because 
I  knew  he  could  be 
brutally  honest  at 
times  and  if  my  tune 
wasn't  appealing  to 
me,  I  was  sure  my 
feelings  would  be  hurt. 
Flute  Man's  tunes  became 
an  addiction  with  me,  and  every  day 
after  work  I'd  sit  and  watch  him  follow 
people.  Sometimes  I  sat  and  watched 
him  for  only  twenty  minutes  and  at 
other  times  I'd  happen  to  glance  down 
at  my  watch  and  find  that  hours  had 
passed. 


Flute  Man  never  spoke  to  me.  I  don't 
know  if  he  could  speak  but  this  wasn't 
of  particular  importance  to  me  because 
I  don't  think  that  we  needed  to  speak  in 
order  for  him  to  communicate  with  me. 
He  and  his  flute  told  me  everything  I 
wanted  to  know  about  him.  .Although  I 
didn't  know  his  name  or  where  he  lived 
or  other  general  information  about 
him,  1  felt  I  knew  him  better  than 
others  who  crossed  his  path.  His  flute 
could  convey  his  anger,  his  happiness, 
his  frustration,  and  he  could  ask  a 
question  or  give  an  answer.  I  knew  just 
by  the  tune  that  he  played  what  kind  of 
mood  he  was  in  on  a  particular  day. 

I  don't  know  where  Flute  Man  is 
now.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  about 
mid-.'\ugust.  He  was  playing,  as  usual, 
at  the  top  of  the  Dupont  train  station's 


escalator  when  two  policemen 
approached  and  asked  him  a  series  of 
questions,  I  suppose  the  questions  had 
something  to  do  with  Flute  Man  not 
having  a  permit  to  play  at  the  escalator 
but  I  was  too  far  away  to  hear.  After 
Flute  Man  gesticulated  for  a  few  min- 
utes, the  policemen  escorted  him 
away.  It  truly  hurt  me  to  see  this 
because  I  had  grown  quite  attached  to 
Flute  Man.  But  I  couldn't  suppress  a 
smile  as  I  saw  him  disappearing  down 
Connecticut  Avenue  and  heard  him 
playing  the  theme  song  to  Perry 
Mason.  As  I  stared  after  him,  he  turned 
around  and  smiled  at  me.  = 

,4//  illustraUons  in  this  article  are  reprinted  with 
permission  from  Histoire  et  richesses  de  la  flute, 
®  Gruni  Pans  (1953). 
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Mr.  Denis  G.  Lanigan 

Mr.  Burt  Manning 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  P.  McConnell 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  McCutchen,  Jr. 

Mrs.  1.  Wistar  Morris  111 

Mr.  Leonard  G.  Pardue  111 

Dr.  Leland  R.  Phelps 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Sutton 

Mr.  Donald  F.  Thompson 


Dr.  Virginia  Price  Barber 

Mr.  Howard  D.  Brundage 

Dr.  Virginia  S.  Bryan 

Mr.  John  Jeremy  D.  Bullmore 

Dr.  Jerry  D.  Campbell 

Donald  and  Elizabeth  G.  Cooke  Foundation 

Corning  Glass  Works 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Owen  Dierks 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Durden 

Dr.  Eleanor  Beamer  Easley 

Mr.  Dale  Eaton 

Exxon  Education  Foundation 

Mr.  Kendrick  S.  Few 

Mrs.  Gretchen  S.  Fish 

Mr.  Ray  MacNairn  Fry 

Mr.  J.  B.  Fuqua 

Dr.  Warren  J.  Gates 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Gilow 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 

Mr.  John  A.  Koskinen 

Mr.  William  S.  L.  Lamparter 

Mr.  William  D.  Laurie,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terence  D.  Martin 

McGraw-Hill  Foundation 

Mr.  Chester  P.  Middlesworth 

Dr.  D.  Edmond  Miller 

Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Miller 

Mr.  John  Monsarrat 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company 

of  New  York 
Oxbridge  Communications 
Mr.  Lee  M.  Pavao 
Dr.  David  W.  Peterson 
Dr.  Dewayne  A.  Peterson 
Dr.  Floyd  M.  Riddick 
Mr.  Donald  C.  Robertson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  J.  Robnett,  Jr. 
Mr.  Steed  Rollins,  Jr. 
Dr.  Burke  M.  Smith 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Smith 
Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Spengler 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
Josiah  C.  Trent  Memorial  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  A.  Varney 
Miss  Lexie  I.  Walton 
Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Watson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Weaver 


Dr.  GayW.  Allen 

American  Airlines 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  W.  Atkins 

Mr.  Loyd  Hall  Black,  .Ir. 

Bridgestone/Firestone  Trust  Fund 

Mr.  Jay  S.  Creswell,  Jr. 

Mr.  Walter  J.  De  Winter 

Duke  Power  Company 

Mrs.  Perrin  C.  Eidson 

Mr.  David  P.  Gibson 

Mr.  Alan  Lane  Griffin 

Dr.  Byron  L.  Hawks 

Dr.  Ethel  W.  Hedlin 

Ms.  Marion  Wiles  Howard 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Hubbell 

Dr.  Carl  W.Judy 

Dr.  Abram  Kanof 

Mr.  Mark  Kearney 

Dr.  Wendy  Keitel  and  Dr.  Anton  Nielsen 

Mr.  Douglas  E.  Matthias 

Mr.  Robert  Woods  Melton 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Mushak 

Mrs.  Marcella  M.  O'Connor 

Mr.  Thomas  D.  Roberts 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Safrit 

Mr.  Leland  H.  Smith 

Mr.  Guy  T.  Solie 

Mr.  Eugene  H.  Thompson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Emmy  Lou  Tompkins 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Wilson  II 


Dr.  Thomas  H.  Cordle 

Mr.  David  L.  Cozart  III 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Crowder,  Jr. 

Dr.  William  L.  Culberson 

Dr.  Merrimon  Cuniggim 

Dr.  Noble  E.  Cunningham 

Mr.  John  B.  Darling 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Gordon  Darroch 

ivis.  ividry  n.  udwhuii 

Dr.  Stephen  M.  Denning 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Byrani  E.  Dickes 

SUSTAINERS 

M*;  Fii7ahpth  F  DoniinPO's 

Mrs.  Deborah  S.  Douglas 

Ms.  Charlotte  Adams 

Mrs.  Isobel  Drill 

Dr.  S.  Kelly  Ainsworth 

Ms  Mildred  C  Duke 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

Mr*;  Aiirpli^i  A  Hiikp'^ 

IVIlo.  r\UI*..IHl  ri.  L/LIIv\>0 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  L.  .Anderson 

Mr  Charles  A  Dukes  Ir 

Mrs.  Jane  C.  Anderson 

Mr.  John  S.  Edwsrds 

Dr.  Roger  F.  Anderson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Ehrhardt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  X.  Bader 

Mr  Finn  fl  Fidpnipr 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  Bailey 

Or  Pir\{]  Mrs  Fvpcptt  H  Fmpr<;on 

U I  .    CllIU  I'llO.  1-jVV.IvLl  11.  Lj1I1\.10V7II 

Dr.  Lenox  D.  Baker 

Dr.  Peter  C.  English 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Battel 

Mr  Fli  N  Fvans 

Mr.  Philip  A.  Bayer 

Dr.  David  A.  Fennema 

Mr.  Ronald  L.  Becker 

Mr.  John  A.  Forlines,  Jr. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Benenson 

Mrs.  George  T.  Frampton 

Mrs.  Betty  G.  Bengtson 

Or  lohn  Hnne  Franklin 

Dr.  Richard  V.  Benya 

Dr.  Ernestine  Fried! 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Biedenharn,  Jr. 

Or  Frpdprirk  C  Fro'stirk  Ir 

Ul  .    1  IvVILIlVll   V.    1   l<JiJllVl\,  Jl. 

Dr.  Nanette  H.  Bishopric 

Ms  Avis  0  Garhet 

Mr.  James  C.  Black 

Miss  Claire  F  Galli 

Mrs.  Teresa  S.  Blackwelder 

Ms.  Margaret  E.  Gallie 

Mr.  James  E.  Blanchard 

Mrs.  Mildred  Gee 

Dr.  Fredric  Blum 

Dr  losenh  0  Gehrett  Ir 

Mr.  Norman  K.  Bosley 

Ms  Martha  M  V  Gehrin? 

lll>J.  lllUI  LIIU  ill.    V  .  vJt„l  11  II  |c 

Mr.  Lehman  M.  Brady 

General  Mills  Foundation 

Mr.  Dean  R.  Brenner 

Dr  Don  I  Gentile 

i_/i  .  L/wii  J.  VJ^_lllll^w 

Mrs.  David  R.  Brill 

Mrs  Thplmpi  TiPorop 

Ms.  Barbara  J.  Britzke 

Mr  Frpdprirk  R  TiPtzp 

I'll  .   1  1  V_VH_I  l\_I\  LJ . 

Dr.  Frances  C.  Brown 

Or  n^^nip]  T  rii^intiirrn 

U I  ■  UO.ill\Zi  I.VJICIIIIUILU 

Dr.  Edith  Buchanan 

Mr  (iPOYOp  F  Ciibhs 

Mrs.  Grace  Bullock 

Mrs.  Jordan  S.  Gibbs 

Dr.  Dolores  L.  Burke 

Mrs.  Marion  Gibson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Byrd 

Dr  E  StanlvGobold  Ir 

L^l.  Lj.  iJlUlliy    VJWUVIVJ,  Jl. 

Dr.  Edwin  H.  Cady 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Godschall 

Miss  Betty  E.  Callaham 

Dr  nptrpnrp  ( lohdps 

Mrs.  L.  Gilbert  Carroll 

Mr.  Joseph  L.  Golden 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Cartwright 

Dr  rr;iiifiirH  F)  W  rioodwin 

L/l.  vlQUIUlU  U.  TV.  VJWUUVVlll 

Dr.  Elizabeth  A.  Clark 

Mrs.  John  B.  Goody 

Mr.  Harold  F.  Clark,  Jr. 

Mr  Sfpvpn  M  S?ilorio 

Dr.  Linda  L.  Clark 

Dr  Inhn  A  Tiorpp 

Mr.  William  Clarkson  IV 

Mr.  Karl  D.  Gottschalk 

Jesse  and  Gloria  Colvin 

\Ar  AnHfPu;  1  PiHiilH 
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Continental  Bank 

Mrs.  Barbara  L.  Gregory 

Dr.  Sharon  S.  Grimes 

Ms.  Karen  Marie  Hamniett 

Mr  Frank  P  Meadows  111 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Harman 

Mrs.  Susan  L.  Merrill 

Dr.  Merel  H.  Harmel 

Mrs.  Gertrude  E.  Merritt 

Ms.  Sara  Beth  Harrison 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Middleton 

Mr.  David  B.  Heinz 

Mr.  James  J.  Milano 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Heizenrater 

Dr,  Mary  Ruth  Miller 

Mr.  John  F.  Henry,  Jr. 

Ms.  Melissa  J.  Mills 

Mr.  George  R.  Herbert 

Mobil  Foundation  Inc. 

Miss  Andrea  Herron 

Ms.  Kathryn  E.  Moore 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hans  J.  Hillerbrand 

Dr.  Rayburn  S.  Moore 

Mr.  Carson  G.  Holloway 

Mr,  David  H,  Murphree 

Dr.  Ole  R.  Holsti 

Dr,  Ted  D,  Murphy 

Dr.  Norman  E.  Hoyle 

Mrs.  Ellen  P.  Myerberg 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  S.  Hudson 

National  Humanities  Center 

Mr.  George  W.  Huntley  111 

Dr.  Aubrey  W.  Naylor 

Dr.  Atsushi  Ikai 

Dr.  Felton  R.  Nease 

Mrs.  Robert  F,  Isley 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Neikirk 

Ms.  Sylvia  S.  Jaffe 

Dr.  Ronald  R.  Nelson 

Ms.  Trade  Ann  Jensen 

Mrs.  Kristin  1.  Nesline 

Ms.  Joan  E.  Johnson 

Mrs.  Charlene  L.  Newton 

Mrs.  Bertha  E.  Jones 

Mr.  Norman  K.  Byrne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Jones  111 

Dr.  Douglas  W.  Nychka 

Dr.  Frank  Jordan,  Jr. 

Miss  Betsy  A.  Olive 

Dr.  Toby  Y.  Kahr 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Osborn 

Mr.  Charles  Kasik,  Jr, 

Mr.  Clayton  S.  Owens 

Dr.  Ira  M.  Katz 

Dr,  Ellis  B.  Page 

Mr.  J.  Keith  Kennedy 

Mr.  Jerry  Pardue 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  J.  Kenney 

Dr.  L.  Brown  Parker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Sandra  C.  Kerbow 

Mr.  David  B.  Parsons 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Kerckhoff 

Mrs.  Susan  Partridge 

Dr.  Mary  M.  Kerr 

Ms.  Annabel  M.  Patterson 

Dr.  Lawrence  0.  Kline 

Professor  Lewis  Patton 

Mr.  Bradley  J.  Korman 

Dr.  William  Bernard  Peach 

Dr.  James  1.  Lader 

Mr.  Gary  R.  Peet 

Dr.  Martin  Lakin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Persons,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  M.  Laskey 

Mrs.  Margaret  Phillips 

Laticrete  International,  Inc. 

Dr.  Jane  Philpott 

Mr.  Philip  E.  Leinbach 

Miss  Mary  E.  Poole 

Mr.  Philip  Lewis 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Powell 

Mr  and  Mrs  Sherman  I  ewis 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Pratt 

Dr.  John  L.  Lievsay 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Rader 

Mrs.  Connie  B.  Linden 

Mrs.  Laura  D.  Ratchford 

Dr.  Karen  L.  Littlefield 

Mr.  Joe  C.  Rees 

Ms.  Laura  A.  Loftin 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Roddy  Reid,  Jr, 

Miss  Marianna  Long 

Dr,  Lawrence  Richardson,  Jr, 

Mr.  Roger  L.  Marshall 

Mr,  Robert  .A.  Ritter 

Mrs.  Linda  B.  Martahus 

Mr,  Dale  C.  Robbins 

Martin  Marietta  Corporation 

Mrs.  Jill  B.  Roberts 

Mrs  Georse  R  Martin 

Dr.  R.  Craig  Roberts 

Mr.  Stephen  R.  Martin 

Dr.  Joseph  D.  Robinson 

Dr.  Linda  M.  Matthews 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Roland 

Mr  Dennis  H  Matthias 

IVII.  L/\_lllllk/  11.   ITlUllll  lUO 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Rowe,  Jr. 

Ms  Sarah  R  Maxwell 

I'lO.  iJUlCtll  L/.  I'lCLAVVvli 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Roxby 

Dr.  Paul  M.  McCain 

Dr.  Judith  L.  Ruderman 

Mrs  D  K  McCarrell 

Mrs.  Mabel  F.  Rudisill 

ivir.  anu  ivirs.  tGwaro  ivicLdruiy 

Mr  WpnHpl]  1  ^rhnllanHpr 
IVii.  VVCUUCU  L.  JLIlUllallUrl 

Mrs.  Martha  B.  McCoy 

Dr.  Jesse  J.  Sell 

Ms.  Fern  H.  Shubert 

PERKINS  LIBRARY  SYSTEM 
ANNUAL  REPORT, 
1990/91 


Springer  Verlag,  the 
publisher  ol  the 
Beilstein  Handbaol(  of 
Organic  Chemistry  will 
shortly  Issue  a  CD-ROM 
version  ol  the  work, 
entitled  Beilstein 
Current  Facts.  The 
Handbook  is  the 
library's  most  expen- 
sive subscription,  at 
$30,452  last  year.  The 
subscription  to  the 
printed  version  will  be 
cancelled  and  replaced 
with  a  subscription  to 
the  CD-ROM  version 
which  is  expected  to 
cost  considerably  less. 
The  accompanying 
photo  gives  an  idea  of 
the  relative  size  of  the 
two  products.  A 
portion  of  the  printed 
volumes  covering 
1960-1979  forms  the 
backdrop  to  the 
demonstration  CD 
covering  1990-1991. 


The  library  uses  a  van 
to  deliver  books  and 
mail  among  the  Perkins 
system  libraries  twice 
daily.  It  is  also  used  for 
transporting  books  to 
and  from  DOSS.  This 
year  Wm.  B.  Reily  and 
Company  gave  the 
library  a  larger,  newer 
van  to  replace  one  with 
high  mileage  that 
frequently  needed 
repair. 


THE  PERKINS  SYSTEM'S  BOOKS,  IF  PLACED  UPRIGHT  m  OI\IE  COIMTINUOUS  SHELF,  WOULD  REACH  FRO 


Thousands  ol 
advertisements 
from  the  early  to 
niid-20th  century 
were  sent  to  the 
library  by  the 
D'Arcy  Masius 
Benton  and  Bowles 
Advertising 
Agency.  They  will 
be  added  to  the 
growing  advertis- 
ing collection  in  the 
Special  Collections 
Bepartment. 
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students  Cathy 
Corbin,  T  '92  and 
Katrine  Worsley, 
T  '95  carefully 
remove  advertise- 
ments from  the 
large,  black 
scrapbooks  in 
which  they  were 
mounted.  The 
B'Arcy  IVIasius 
Benton  and  Bowles 
advertisements 
will  be  grouped  by 
category  and 
housed  in  acid-free 
folders. 


Special  Projects 
Archivist  Ellen 
Gartrell  instructs 
Katrina  Worsley 
in  the  proper 
methods  of 
handling  the 
B'Arcy  IVIasius 
Benton  and 
Bowles  advertise- 
ments. 


RHAM  TO  WITHIN  FIVE  MILES  OF  WII\ISTOIV-SALEM. 


THE  FALCON  &  THE  SNOWMAN 


M»l  frii 


The  Reserves  and 
Media  Department 
added  many 
different  types  of 
films  and  videos  to 
its  collection 
during  1990/91. 
Posters  tor  tliree 
in  its  collection  are 
shown  here.  The 
number  of  items 
placed  on  reserve 
increased  this 
year  also,  partly 
as  a  result  of  the 
delays  and  expense 
experienced  by 
faculty  in  gaining 
the  copyright 
clearance  needed 
to  assemble 
course  packs  for 
sale  to  students. 


THE  PURPLE  ROSE 
CAIRO 


M  a^. 


library  this  past 
year. 


Tlie  library  added 
to  its  collection  of 
databases  in  CD- 
ROM  format.  These 
tools  now  cover 
materials  in  a 
variety  of  subjects, 
such  as  economics, 


public  policy/politi- 
cal science,  and 
business.  One  of 
the  CD-ROM 
products  indexes 
newspapers  and 
one  is  an  encyclo- 
pedia, Compton's 
Multimedia 
Encyclopedia.. 


I 


The  library 
employed  a 
space  planning 
firm  to 
redesign  the 
space  within 
the  Perkins 
building,  to 
optimize 
reader  ser- 
vices and  make 
the  best  use  ol 
the  available 
space.  The 
consultant's 
report  called 
lor  shifting 
several 

departments  In 
order  to  place 
many  pubNc 
service  areas 
on  the  first 
floor. 


Proposed 
Floor  1 


The  Public 
Documents  and 
Maps  Department 
once  again  set 
records  tor  the 
number  ot  comput- 
er searches 
performed  in  the 
department.  The 
total  increased  5D 
percent  over  the 
previous  year. 
Much  of  the 
increase  can  be 
attributed  to 
searches  of  the 
Congressional 
Quarterly's 
Washington  Alert 
legislative  tracking 
service,  which 
accounted  for  9D 
percent  of  the 
computer  search- 
es. 


STACK  LEVEL  4 


Library  Advisory  Board  Chairman  Steve 
Korman  chats  with  Jerry  Campbell. 


The  East 
Campus 

Library  tool<  on 
a  festive 
appearance  as 
hundreds  ol 
alumni,  faculty, 
and  friends 
gathered  to 
celebrate  the 
$2.5  million  gift 
of  Mrs.  Ruth 
Lilly  for  the 
library.  The 
funds  will  be 
used  to 
renovate  and 
modernize  the 
building — now 
l<nown  as  the 
Lilly  Library — 
and  for  publi- 
cations to 
enhance  its 
collection. 


Pictured  here  are  George  Grune, 
Jerry  Campbell,  and  Joel  Fleishman. 


Friends  of  the 
Library 
gathered  in 
April  for  their 
annual  dinner 
meeting. 
George  Grune, 
Ouke  trustee 
and  CEO  of 
Reader's 
Digest,  spolte 
to  the  assem- 
bled group. 
Friends 
contributed 
generously  to 
the  support  of 
the  library  in 
1990/91, 
through  gifts 
to  the  Friends' 
fund.the  Duke 
Annual  Fund, 
endowments, 
and  with  gifts 
of  bool<s  and 
manuscripts. 


Ginny  Nicholas  tall<s  with  Stuart  Buice  and 
Ross  Arnold. 


Paul  Bryan  tall<s  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd 
Hardy. 


In  1990/91 


323  linear  feet  of  manuscripts  were  added  to  the  collection,  for  a  total  of  13,323  linear  feet,  or  9.288.000  manuscripts. 
163  new  videos  were  acquired 

11,493  items  were  loaned  to  other  libraries  through  interlibrary  loan 
92,645  new  volumes  were  added  to  the  collection 
45,490  other  questions  were  answered 

178,172  books  were  checked  out 
76.888  reference  questions  were  answered 


During  a  typical  week  in  1990/91 


The  library  provided  111  hours  of  service 
Librarians  gave  5  presentations  to  50  individuals 


Ms.  Leslie  Ann  Siconolfi 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Bradshaw 

Dr.  Roberta  L.  Cone 

Mr.  Adam  Silver 

Dr.  Charles  K.  Bradsher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hugh  P.  Connell 

Mr.  David  M.  Simmons 

Mrs.  Lucy  K.  Braibanti 

Mrs.  Eleanor  W.  Conway 

Mr.  Earl  E.  T.  Smith,  Jr. 

Branch/Futch  &  Associates,  inc. 

Mr.  Peter  F.  Coogan  III 

Ms.  Jennifer  M.Smitii 

Mr.  E.  Jackson  Branscomb,  Jr. 

Ms.  Allison  Gray  Cook 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Smith 

Ms.  Barbara  Branson 

Ms.  Hilary  Lee  Cooper 

Mr.  Mowry  Smith  III 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Breedlove,  Jr. 

Mr.  Earl  P.  Copp 

Mrs.  Susan  N.  Smith 

Mrs.  Lynda  K.  Bregy 

Miss  Charlotte  Corbin 

Mrs.  Caroline  R.  Sorell 

Miss  Beverly  A.  Brenneman 

Miss  Carolyn  N.  Corpening 

Ms.  Nancy  S.  Stephenson 

Dr.  Douglas  W.  Brenton 

Ms.  Margot  Diane  Costigan 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Stitt 

Mrs.  Dorothy  P.  Brock 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dario  A.  Covi 

Structure  House,  Inc. 

IVlLiVlDLIXj 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Finn  Bronner 

Miss  Lena  Covington 

Mrs.  Harold  G.  Sugg 

Ms.  Ellen  Marjorie  Broshek 

Mrs.  MaryS.  Cox 

Mrs.  Ann  Hart  Taaffe 

Ms.  Susan  G.  Abernethy 

Prof.  Thomas  D.  Brothers 

Mrs.  W.  Alvis  Crabtree 

Mrs.  Louise  Banks  Talley 

Dr.  Richard  B.  Abriss 

Mrs.  Allan  E.  Brown 

Mr.  James  Allen  Crisp,  Jr. 

Dr.  Marc  A.  Tanenbaum 

Mrs.  Shirley  Ada 

Mr.  Jeffrey  Scott  Brown 

Dr.  Barry  W.  Crouse 

Miss  Frances  V.  Thackston 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Adams 

Ms.  Mary  Ann  Brown 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Daine 

Mr.  Edwin  S.  Thompson 

Dr.  George  M.  Addy 

Mrs.  Mary  W.  Brown 

Dr.  Boyd  L.  Daniels 

Lt.  Col.  Thomas  E.  Thurston 
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Mr.  Roy  Earl  Allen 

Dr.  Monika  Christiane  B.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Dartt 

Mrs.  Axel  L.  Tuchschmidt 
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Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Almeda,  Jr 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Brown 

Mrs.  Marion  N.  Dasher 

Mr.  William  P.  Tuck 

Dr.  Harvey  G.  Anderson 

Mrs.  Leslie  D.  Bruning 

Prof.  William  D.  Davies 

Mrs.  Thelma  Turner 

Prof.  Lewis  E.  Anderson 

Prof.  Caroline  Bruzelius 

Dr.  Calvin  D.  Davis 

Mrs.  Frances  S.  Vaughan 

Mrs.  Peggy  M.  Anderson 

Mrs.  Alden  Taylor  Bryan 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Davis 

Mrs.  Nina  Wachs-Karas 

Mr.  George  Warren  Arms 

Dr.  Paul  R.  Bryan,  Jr. 

Dr.  F.  Mark  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Waggoner,  Jr. 

Dr.  George  M.  Austin 

Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Burleson 

Mr.  Frederick  T.  Davis 

Dr.  and  Mrs,  John  P.  Waggoner  III 

Ms.  Patricia  P.  Bafford 

Dr.  Jane  Nady  Burnley 

Mrs.  Gilford  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Robert  E.  Waggoner 

Dr.  Whitney  S.  Bagnall 

Mr.  Augustus  M.  Burns 

Mrs.  Helen  Davis 

Dr.  Michael  A.  Wallach 

Dr.  James  Ross  Bailey 

Dr.  Craven  Allen  Burris 

Mrs.  Susan  Farmer  Davis 

Mrs.  Winifred  B.  Walsh 

Dr.  George  T.  Baker 

Dr.  Harry  Scott  Butler 

Mrs.  Linda  G.  Davis-Cox 

Dr.  and  Mrs,  Bruce  W.  Wardropper 

Prof.  Roger  C.  Barr 

Prof.  Ronald  Butters 

Mrs.  May  B,  Daw 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Watson,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Barry 

Mrs.  Barbara  Tate  Cain 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Dayhoff 

Dr.  William  B.  Watson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bradley  C.  Bartholomew 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Cain 

Mrs.  Leslie  M.  Dees 

Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Weaver 

Mrs.  C.  Gee  Baskin 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Caldwell 

Dr.  Susan  Coons  Dees 

Ms.  Tracey  M.  Weis 

Dr.  Margaret  R.  Bates 

Dr.  Jasper  Lamar  Callaway 

Dr.  C.E.  Dekesal 

Mr.  C.  David  White 

Dr.  Waldo  Beach 

Mr.  JohnW.  Campbell  III 

Mr.  Martin  John  DeMatteo,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Tolbert  M.  Whittington,  Jr. 

\  K        c         Lin  1 

Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Beale 

Mrs.  Monica  Carlson 

Mr.  Walter  J.  DeWinter 

Mrs.  Carey  B.  Wilcox 

Dr.  Alan  D.  Beck 

Mrs.  Jean  E.  Carr 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Diller 

Dr.  Pelham  Wilder,  Jr. 

Ad-  n_  1  -  \\j  n  ii„ 

Ms.  Pamela  W.  Bellows 

Mrs.  Nancy  F.  Carter 

Mr.  Michael  A.  DiMichele 

Ms.  Sharon  L.  Williams 

\K      I           1*      T'jjn  LL 

Mrs.  Jacqueline  Todd  Bennett 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Cartwright 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Di.xon.  II 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Witt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  W.  Berger 

Dr.  Walter  L.  Cassidy 

Mrs.  Lillian  G.  Douglas 

Mr.  Glenn  P.  Wright 

Ms.  Linda  Alene  Berger 

Mr.  Patrick  D.  Cecil 

Dow  Chemical  Corporation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Wyman 

Dr.  Thomas  L.  Berger 

Dr.  John  W.  Cell 

Mrs.  Bonnie  B.  Dowdy 

Mrs.  Betty  Young 

Mrs.  Donna  Bergholz 

Mr,  Moreau  B.C.  Chambers 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  Earl  H.  Dowell 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Zeller 

Prof.  Herbert  Bernstein 

Mrs.  Paula  H.  Chambers 

Ms.  Lynn  Dowell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Zinman 

Mr.  William  F.  Berry 

Mr.  Raymond  W.  Champagne,  Jr. 

Mr.  Clare  X.  Dowler 

Dr.  Stuart  Alan  Zipper 

Mr.  Michael  Berwm 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Chatten 

Dr.  John  E.  Druesedow,  Jr. 

M      n      '      1    n  ■  1  11 

Mrs.  Bernice  L.  Bickell 

Chemical  Banking  Corporation 

Mr.  Hugo  Alberto  Duarte 

Hon.  Kenneth  G.  Biehn 

Dr.  Eric  Chetwynd 

Dr.  Bernard  Duffey 

Mr.  George  Marvin  Bilbrey  111 

Dr.  A.  Mickey  Church 

Duke  University  Libraries 

Mr.  Warren  P.  Bird 

Ms.  Marie  L.  Clark 

Staff  Association 

\  Ii     n   L     i  1/  'iL  n*  i 

Mr.  Robert  Keith  Bisset 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Cleland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Dukes 

Pv     p     J     ■  1  n  J  n  1  1 

Dr.  Frederick  M.  Blank 

Dr.  Harvey  Kennedy  Clow 

Ms.  Elizabeth  B.  Dunn 

\R        PI"      L    lU   A  ni 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Blue 

Dr.  John  M.  Clum 

Ms.  Susan  K.  Dunn 

Prof.  M.  T.  Boatwnght 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Cobb 

Mrs.  Nancy  N.  Dysart 

Ms.  Bridget  Hays  Booher 

Mrs.  Nancy  B.  Cole 

Mr.  Ralph  V.  Earle 

\  n      nu        r\i  nil- 

Mrs.  Barbara  DeLapp  Booth 

Dr.  Susan  L.  Cole 

Rev.  Daniel  T.  Earnhardt 

r\    p .  — 1  I    n      u  Ji 

Dr.  Frank  L.  Borchardt 

Mr,  Nan  Lou  Coleman 

Dr.  Gertrude  Elion 

Dr.  Edward  Bossen 

Mr.  William  P.  Collins 

Mr.  Mark  Emanian 

Ms.  Angela  P.  Bowser 

Dr.  Joel  G.  Colton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ruben  E.  Esquivel 

Dr.  David  G.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Shirley  B.  Colton 

Dr.  Ra\Tnond  A.  Esthus 
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Mr.  Donald  M.  Etheridge,  Jr. 

Miss  Barbara  M.  Grey 

Drs.  Irma  &  David  Howard 

Mr.  Nan  Lin 

Mrs.  Susan  D.  Eure 

Mrs.  Zofia  Grzybowski 

Mr.  Robert  Hartley  Howe 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Wen  I.Lin 

Mr.  William  L.  Eury 

Mr.  Russ  Gullixson 

Mr.  John  J.  Hoy 

Mr.  Willis  C.  Lindsey,  Jr. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Evans 

Mr.  David  P.  Gushee 

Mrs.  John  S.  Hubbard 

Dr.  Garland  Kerr  Linkous,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Helen  W.  Evans 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Guy 

Mrs.  Barbara  Hubbell 

Mr.  Dale  Scott  Lloyd 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Everett 

Prof.  Herbert  Hacker,  Jr. 

Dr.  George  Hudson,  Jr. 

Dr.  Gregory  R.  Lockhead 

Mrs.  Joline  R.  Ezzell 

Mr.  Alan  V.  Hagen 

Mr.  Larry  Hunt 

Miss  Laura  A.  Loftin 

Mrs.  Deborah  B.  Fainstein 

Mr.  Louis  R.  Hagood  III 

Mr.  Benjamin  Rogers  Jacewicz 

Mr.  Brian  N.  Lokker 

Dr.  Lawrence  R.  Falvello 

Mrs.  Patricia  Carr  Hagood 

Mr.  David  K.  Jackson 

Mr.  Clark  Luikart 

Mrs.  Ann  H.  Fenn 

Dr.  Christopher!.  Hailey 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Jackson 

Ms.  Karen  J.  Lynema 

Prof.  Oliver  W.  Ferguson 

Dr.  Patricia  Ann  Haim 

Mrs.  Sidney  Heizer  Jackson 

Dr.  Michael  E.  Mabry 

Mr.  E.  Allan  Fine 

Mrs.  Royce  Greenlaw  Haiman 

Dr.  Rosemay  Jann 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Maher 

First  American  Bankshares,  Inc. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  Lee  Haines 

Dr.  John  A.  Jarrell,  Jr. 

Mr.  A.C.  Maheshwary 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nason  Fishback 

Ms.  Karen  M.  Halgren 

Dr.  Sheridan  W.  Johns  111 

Dr.  Edward  P.  Mahoney 

Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  Fisher 

Dr.  Arthur  R.  Hall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hubert  Johnson.  Jr. 

Mr.  David  R.  Malechek 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Fluke 

Mr.  Harold  E.  Hall 

Mr.  William  L.  Johnson 

Mrs.  Patrick  J.  Mango 

Fluor  Foundation 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Hall 

Miss  Cynthia  Lee  Jones 

Dr.  Dorothy  Mansfield-Jones 

Ms.  Susan  Watt  Fraysse 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Halperin 

Mrs.  Herschel  L.  Jones 

Prof.  Sidney  D.  Markman 

Mrs.  William  Barker  French 

Mrs.  Alexander  R.  Hamilton 

Ms.  Lisa  Harlan  Kaiser 

Mr.  Sanford  Marovitz 

Mrs.  David  L.  Friday 

Mr.  J.  Samuel  Hammond 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Kale 

Mr.  Anthony  M.  Marzullo,  Jr. 

Friday  Morning  Music  Club 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Hampson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morris  J.  Kaminsky 

Dr.  George  G.  Mason 

Mrs.  Susan  H.  Frost 

Mr.  Harry  T.  Hance,  Jr 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Kanof 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  D.  Mason 

Prof.  Maryellen  Fullerton 

Mr.  James  W.  Hankins 

Dr.  Michael  B.  Kates 

Mr.  James  A.  Massey,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steven  E.  Gaddis 

Mrs.  Rowena  T.  Hardin 

Mrs.  Ann  W.  Katholi 

Mr.  Jeffrey  H.  Matsuura 

Mr.  Mark  David  Galvin 

Miss  Ann  K.  Harlow 

Mrs.  Catherine  Katz 

Lcdr.  Elaine  Maurer 

Mr.  Peter  Joel  Ganz 

Mrs.  Lyie  E.  Harper 

Dr.  Samuel  L.  Katz 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Maxwell 

Ms.  Alicia  Diane  Garbelman 

Mrs.  Audrey  Harrell 

Mr.  Wallace  B.  Kaufman 

Ms.  Mavis  M.  Mayer 

Dr.  S.  Paul  Garner 

Ms.  Susan  T.  Harris 

Mr.  Stephen  Hughes  Kehoe 

Dr.  Annie  Williford  McCarrell 

Miss  Annie  W.  Garrard 

Mr.  Wayne  M.  Harris 

Prof.  Allen  C.  Kelley 

Dr.  Linda  M.  McCurdy 

Ms.  Ellen  G.  Gartrell 

Miss  Evelyn  J.  Harrison 

Mr.  Francis  E.  Kelly,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Kathrine  Nicks  McDade 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Geraffo 

Mrs.  Peter  C.  Harrity 

Miss  Mary  Joe  Kennedy 

Rev.  Walter  N.  McDonald 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gervais-Gruen 

Mrs.  Loyal  M.  Hart 

Dr.  H.  Davidson  Kerr 

Mr.  Kevin  M.  McDonough 

Dr.  Elizabeth  D.  Getzoff 

Dr.  Harry  L.  Harvin,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ashley  G.  Kerst 

Mr.  Andrew  Scott  McElwaine 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Gibbs 

Dr.  Lynn  Hasher 

Mrs.  Lori  W.  Ketcham 

Mrs.  Marilyn  C.  Mcllvaine 

Mrs.  Ellen  W.  Giduz 

Ms.  Martha  Heine 

Mr.  Michael  David  Ketcham 

Dr.  J.  Samuel  McKnight 

Mr.  Bennett  Gilbert 

Ms.  Robin  D.  Hemrick 

Prof.  Gregory  Kimble 

Ms.  Mary  Darden  McLeod 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  H.  Gilbert 

Dr.  Karen  Mack  Hendry 

Dr.  William  E.  King 

Dr.  Barry  McNair 

Mrs.  Virginia  A,  Gilbert 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Henkens 

Ms.  Rebekah  F.  Kirby 

Ms.  Sara  Pettes  McWilliams 

Dr.  Lowell  H.  Gill 

Mrs.  Charles  Albert  Hessler 

Miss  Sonya  A.  Kirkwood 

Adm.  Ralph  V.  Mearle 

Dr.  Robert  Monroe  Gill 

Mrs.  Marian  W.S.  Hessman 

Miss  Winifred  E.  Kittrell 

Mr.  Evans  A.  Meinecke 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  Cephas  Gillespie 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Heyman 

Mr.  Bruce  T.  Kloppman 

Mr.  Ralfe  Mesrobian 

Mrs.  Claire  Gingell 

Mrs.  CaHine  M.  Hickman 

Mrs.  Sharon  Knapp 

Metropolitan  Life  Foundation 

Mrs.  Ellen  Huckabee  Gobbel 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Hickman 

Mr.  Neal  W.  Knight,  Jr. 

Prof.  Horst  Meyer 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Leonard  Goldner 

Mrs.  Aubigne  L.  Hickson 

Ms.  Anne  0.  Krueger 

Mr.  Harvey  Meyerhoff 

Mr.&Mrs.Mirko  B.  Goldschmidt 

Mrs.  Joan  M.  Hilton 

Mr.  Richard  Henry  Kuhlman 

Mr.  Shannon  Michael 

Dr.  Leonard  J.  Goldwater 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  E.  Hobbs 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Kunst 

Dr.  Cynthia  H.  Miller 

Mr.  Edward  Madrid  Gomez 

Mrs.  Alice  C.  Hock 

Prof.  Kenneth  C.  Land 

Ms.  Eleanor  C.  Miller 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Goodwin 

Mr.  Stephen  Glenn  Hoffius 

Mr.  Daniel  Lane,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Miller 

Dr.  Bobby  Will  Gordon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  J.  Holinger 

Mr.  Henry  0.  Langston 

Dr.  Hugh  H.  Mills 

Ms.  Nina  Sue  Gordon 

Dr.  Peter  Holland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gavin  R.  Larrimer 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Mills 

Mrs.  Vida  Gordy 

Dr.  Irving  B.  Holley,  Jr. 

Dr.  Berkley  W.  Latimer 

Mrs.  Claudia  Mitchell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Gosling 

Dr.  Harriet  R.  Holman 

Mrs.  Mary  W.  Leary 

Dr.  Grace  D.  Mitchell 

Dr.  Louise  Y.  Gossett 

Mrs.  C.  Jackson  Holt 

Mr.  Larry  William  Leckonby 

Dr.  Norma  Taylor  Mitchell 

Mr.  Kenneth  V.  Gouwens 

Mr.  Richard  P.  F.  Holt 

Dr.  Matthew  C.  Leinung 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Radhe  B.  Mohan 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Graham 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Everett  H.  Hopkins 

Ms.  Wilhelmina  Lemen 

Ms.  Mary  Berkeley  Moore 

Dr.  Elizabeth  M.  Graham 

Mrs.  Genevie  M.  Hopkins 

Mr.  Andrew  W.  Lester 

Mrs.  Ruth  Blair  Moore 

Ms.  Anne  Cornell  Granfield 

Mrs.  Virginia  E.  Horner 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  0.  Lethander 

Mr.  Tom  Quest  Moore 

Lt.  Babette  Reynolds  Grantham 

Ms.  Deborah  F.  Hotch 

Mr.  Jeffrey  A.  Levee 

Ms.  Jane  Morley 

Ms.  Lore  Alice  Greene 

Miss  Mary  Adams  Hotchkiss 

Ms.  Lisa  Robin  Levy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Morningstar 

Mr.  Ernst  W.  Greup 

Mr.  John  T.  Houston 

Mr.  Bruce  J.  Libby 

Mr.  &Mrs.  DwightA.  Morris 

Ms.  Janie  Morris 

Mrs.  Lynne  D.  Morris 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Morris 

Mr.  David  R.  Morrison 

Mrs.  Leila  H.  Morrison 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Morse 

Mr.  Kurt  Andrew  Mortensen 

Mr.  Lawrence  Moses 

Dr.  Montrose  J.  Moses,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Montrose  J.  Moses,  Sr. 

Mr.  Bruce  and  Mrs.  Wendy  Mosler 

Mrs.  Fred  M.  Moss 

Mr.  &Mrs.  M.E,  Motsinger,  Jr. 

Rev.  Roderic  Lynn  Mullen 

Mr,  &  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Murphy 

Capt.  Maureen  Golden  Murphy 

Mrs.  Sandra  B.  Murphy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Murray 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nashold 

National  Humanities  Center 

Mrs.  Michelle  H,  Neal 

Mrs.  Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  Neligan 

Mr.  Albert  Nelius 

Ms.  B.  llene  Nelson 

Dr.  Ronald  0.  Nelson 

Mrs.  Meta  T.  Newson 

Mrs.  Ginny  Nicholas 

Mr.  Randall  W.  Nichols 

Dr.  R.  Bruce  Nicklas 

Dr.  Sheila  Counce  Nicklas 

Ms.  Evelyn  Thomas  Nolen 

Mr.  Myron  C.  Noonkester 

Ms.  Tina  L.  Nugent 

Mrs.  Dewitt  A.  Nunn,  Jr, 

Ms.  Julie  Blume  Nye 

Dr.  John  F.  Gates 

Prof.  Jean  O'Barr 

Prof.  William  M.  O'Barr 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  O'Brien 

Mr.  Walter  J.  O'Brien 

Dr.  Patricia  O'Connor 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Guy  L.  Odom 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tatsuo  Ogisu 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  P.D.  Olejar 

Mr.  Wilbur  H.  Oliphant,  Jr. 

Dr.  George  B.  Oliver 

Dr.  Norman  Olsen 

Dr.  William  C.  Olson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  O'Neal 

Ms.  Beth  Brown  Ornstein 

Ms.  Linda  Orr 

Lt.  Jose  Mari  Ortiz 

Mr.  Michael  D.  Packard 

Prof.  E.B.  Palmore 

Dr.  David  W.  Pancost 

Dr.  Harold  T.  Parker 

Dr.  Joseph  B.  Parker,  Jr. 

Mr.  George  Parren 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Patterson,  Jr. 


Mr.  Alan  M.  Pavlik 

Mrs.  Margaret  Elva  Pawle 

Mrs.  Frances  M.  Peacock 

Mr.  William  Gregory  Peete 

Dr.  Henry  T.  Perkins,  Jr. 

Dr.  Henry  Petroski 

Ms.  Mary  Jane  Petrowski 

Dr.  Jeffrey  B.  Petticrew 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Pierson 

Dr.  William  R.  Pitts 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Liucijus  Plenys 

Prof.  Robert  Plonsey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  Poggi 

Dr.  Peter  Paul  Policastro 

Mrs.  Lillian  Stevenson  Pollock 

Ms.  Katherine  Porter 

Dr.  Carl  J.  Posy 

Mrs.  Wendy  Lamp  Potter 

Mr.  Wesley  H.Potter 

Mrs.  Betsy  G.  Powell 

Mr.  Robert  Jay  Preminger 

Dr.  Earl  Vivon  Pullias 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Radtke 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  B.J.  Randall 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  Rankin 

Ms.  Sally  H.  Rankin 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Ratliff,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Karl  W.  Reber 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Regan 

Mr.  Beat  Franz-Karl  Reinhart 

Mrs.  Anne  M.  Rettig 

Dr.  Larry  John  Reynolds 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Richey 

Mrs.  Harry  C.  Rickard 

Ms.  Elaine  Lois  Ritter 

Mr.  James  Steven  Roberts 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  David  Robertson 

Mrs.  Patricia  L.  Robertson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  P.  Rogers 

Dr.  William  M.  Rogers  11 

Rohm  &  Haas  Company 

Miss  Edwina  Rooker 

Miss  Honora  L.  Rose 

Dr.  Carol  S.  Rosecan 

Dr.  Harold  Rotman 

Prof.  Simon  Rottenberg 

Miss  Juanita  E.  Rouse 

Prof.  Thomas  D.  Rowe,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  L.  Ruane  111 

Mr.  Marc  Howard  Rubinstein 

Mrs.  Nancy  B.  Rudzki 

Mr.  Ronald  Orlando  Sally 

Ms.  Yvette  Marie  Sally 

Miss  Dolores  V.  Sampedro 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Samuel 

Mr.  Clifford  W.  Sanderson 

Mrs.  Eugenia  C.  Saville 

Mr.  Gus  Schattenberg 

Mr.  Arnold  M.  Schechter 

Ms.  Kathleen  S.  Schenley 


Lcdr.  Elaine  0.  Schiele 

Dr.  Clotilde  Schlayer 

Dr.  Barbara  Schnorrenberg 

Mr.  Carl  F.  Schock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Schoenfeld 

Dr.  Robert  Lee  Schweitzer 

Ms.  Karen  T.  Scott 

Dr.  William  E.  Scott 

Dr.  Will  C.  Sealy 

Prof.  Richard  B.  Searles 

Mrs.  Roy  B.  Sears 

Mr.  Stephen  Lee  Selby 

Mrs.  Kirby  D.  Shealy 

Mr.  Billy  Shepherd 

Ms.  Johannah  Sherrer 

Mrs.  Doris  T.  Shockley 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Shusterman 

Mrs.  Deborah  Malone  Sieger 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Siegler 

Mr.  Alexander  Silbiger 

Miss  Liana  C.  Silsby 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Robert  Simon 

Ms.  Sara  Holden  Simons 

Ms.  Mary  Ann  Simpson 

Dr.  David  E.  E.  Sloane 

Mrs.  Blanche  D.  Smith 

Mr.  Eric  Jensen  Smith 

Dr.  Martha  M.  Smith 

Dr.  Malinda  G.  Snow 

Dr.  Stephen  V.  Sobel 

Mr.  John  L.  Soileau 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Southern 

Mrs.  Beverly  B.  Sparks 

Dr.  Mary  Blakely  Speer 

Dr.  Doris  V.  Springer 

Mrs.  Ruthanne  B.  Stabler 

Dr.  John  Staddon 

Dr.  Michael  Deane  Stamatakos 

Dr.  Samuel  N.  Stayer 

Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Steindel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Eric  Steinhouse 

Mr.  Eugene  B.  Stern 

Dr.  Philip  R.  Stewart 

Mr.  Mark  H.  Stichel 

Dr.  Marion  K.  Stocking 

Dr.  Victor  H.  Strandberg 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Strobel 

Mr.  George  V.  Strong  111 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Elvin  E.  Strowd 

Mr.  Dieter  G.  Struzyna 

Mrs.  Hazel  Mangum  Stubbs 

Mr.  Jimmy  L.  Sumner 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Svolos 

Dr.  Susan  Zachary  Swan-Mura 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Parker  Swanson 

Dr.  John  Arthur  Tainer 

Mr.  Jeffrey  D.  Talmadge 

Ms.  Shannon  L.  Talton 

Mr.  William  G.  Tatum,  Jr. 

Mr.  Pietro  Tavernise 


Dr.  John  J.  TePaske 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norwood  A.  Thomas,  Jr. 

Time  Warner,  Inc. 

Ms.  Josefina  C.  Tiryakian 

Mr.  Diana  Ray  Tope 

Dr.  Marianna  Torgovnick 

Travelers  Corporation 

Ms.  Alice  Tucker 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Tuthill 

United  Technologies  Corporation 

Mrs.  Karen  L.  Van  Caulil 

Ms.  G.  B.  Van  Goethem 

Ms.  Karen  T.  Vander  .Molen 

Mrs.  James  R.  Vaughan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jane  G.  Vogel 

Mrs.  Joseph  I.  Voss 

Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  N.A. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Mayers  Walber 

Mr.  Grissim  Hill  Walker.  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Wallace  IV 

Ms.  Judith  Walling 

Ms.  Louise  H.  Ward 

Dr.  Frank  R.  Warder 

Mrs.  Frank  Warner 

Ms.  Suzanne  J.  Wasiolek 

Ms.  Catherine  Anne  Webb 

Mr.  Richard  N.  Weintraub 

Dr.  Guy  E.Wells 

Dr.  Richard  Joseph  Wells 

Prof.  David  S.  Werman 

Dr.  Harry  C.  West 

ProL  James  L.W.West  III 

Ms.  Ruth  T.  West 

Miss  Carol  S.  Westberg 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Wetherby 

Wheat  Foundation 

Mr.  .Andrew  S.  White 

Mrs.  F.  Lupton  White 

Dr.  Theodore  W.  Whitley 

Mrs.  John  B.  Whitsett 

Ms.  Elisa  Mary  Wholey 

Mrs.  Beth  Davis  Wilkinson 

Mrs.  Lupton  A.  Wilkinson 

Dr.  George  W.  Williams 

Dr.  Jacqueline  A.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  B.  Willingham 

Prof.  William  H.Willis 

Mrs.  Mary  .Ann  Willoughby 

Ms.  Linda  F.  Wilson 

Ms.  Rebecca  Scott  Wilson 

Dr.  May  .Ann  C.  Wimsatt 

Ms.  Melissa  Perry  Winchester 

Mr.  Robert  R.  Windeler 

Dr.  John  C.  Wood 

Dr.  Peter  Wood 

Miss  Judith  I.  Woodburn 

Ms.  Linda  Gail  Worton 

Mrs.  Joan  C.  Yannis 

Mr.  James  M.  Young 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cliff  A.  Younger 
Mrs.  Marie  Rownd  Zander 
Dr.  Tfiomas  M.  Zavelson 
Ms.  Carla  B.  Zimmerman 
Mr.  .■\lfred  S.  Zukowsl<i 


DONORS  OF  GIFTS-IN-KIND 
(BOOKS  OR  EQUIPMENT) 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jotin  V.  Alcott 
Dr.  Gay  W.Allen 
Dr.  Lewis  E.  Anderson 
Dr.  Edward  M.  Arnett 
Dr.  Frank  Baker 
Professor  M.  E.  C.  Bartlett 
Dr,  W.  Waldo  Beach 
Mrs.  Sally  Beard 
Professor  Martin  Biddle 
Mr.  Warren  Bird 
Mr.  Walter  Blair 
Miss  Florence  Ella  Blakely 
Dr.  John  A.  Board,  Jr. 
Dr.  Irene  Boleik 
Dr.  Paul  R.  Bryan,  Jr. 
Dr,  Louis  J.  Budd 
Mrs.  Grace  Bullock 
Dr.  Donald  S.  Burdick 
Dr.  Peter  H.  Burian 
Dr.  Ronald  R.  Butters 
Mr.  Michael  J.  Carey 
Circuit  City  Foundation 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Club 
Dr.  Franklin  H.  Cocks 
Professor  R.  Taylor  Cole 
Mr.  Kent  S.  Collins 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Corbin 
Mr.  F.  Duval  Craven 
Dr.  Merrimon  Cuninggim 


D'.Arcy  Masius  Benton  &  Bowles  Inc. 

Mr.  Griffith  J.  Davis 

Ms.  Mary  H.  Dawson 

Dr.  C.  E.  Dekesal 

Mr.  John  E,  Druesdow,  Jr, 

Hon.  Angler  B.  Duke 

Mrs,  Becky  W.  Dukes 

Mr.  Mark  Emanian 

Mr.  Donn  M.  Farris 

Professor  John  M.  Fein 

Mr.  KendrickS.  Few 

Films  Inc. 

Mr.  Louis  Fisher 

Ms.  Virginia  Fitzmaurice 

Ms.  Ellen  S.  Foster 

Dr.  Rhett  T.  George,  Jr, 

Professor  Gary  Gereffi 

Mr,  William  A.  Gosling 

Mr,  Richard  P,  Grayeski 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Harry  G,  Grier,  Jr, 

Dr.  Herbert  Hacker,  Jr. 

Dr.  Carl  W.  Haley 

Mr.  Sita  H.  Halperin 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Harman 

Mrs.  Edith  Hassold 

Dr,  Thomas  Havrilesky 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Heath 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Henkens 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Robert  R.  Hilliard 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Hines 

Dr.  Terence  M.  Hines 

Dr.  Richard  E.  Hodel 

Mr.  Peter  S.  Howsam 

Mr.  Frederic  M.  Jennes 

Dr,  Abram  Kanof 

Dr.  Allen  C.  Kelley 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Kerr 

Dr,  Soumaya  Khuri 

Mr,  A,  William  Kingsbury 

Dr,  Lawrence  0.  Kline 

Mrs.  Margaret  Knoerr 

Dr.  Paul  J.  Kramer 

Dr.  Irwin  Kremen 

Dr.  and  Mrs,  Weston  La  Barre 

Mrs.  Ruth  W,  Latty 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Leach 

Mr.  Lee  Lourdeaux 

Mr.  A.  C.  Maheshwary 

Mr,  Daniel  C.  Manatt 

Mr,  Robert  J.  McCausland 

Dr.  Harold  J.  McCurdy 


Ms.  Jane  McClean 

Mr.  Lorenzo  Muti 

Ms,  Elizabeth  Newby 

Dr,  Loren  W.  Nolle 

Dr.  Jean  O'Barr 

Dr.  Erdman  B,  Palmore 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Parker  III 

Dr.  Robert  Parkins 

Dr,  Eric  1,  Pas 

Mr.  Michael  I.  Peterson 

Dr,  Leiand  R.  Phelps 

Dr.  Robert  Plonsey 

Professor  Reynolds  Price 

Mrs.  Phyllis  R,  Randall 

Ms,  Helen  I,  Reed 

Mr,  Joe  C,  Rees 

Resource  Center  for  Women  and 

in  the  South,  Inc. 
Dr.  Floyd  M.  Riddick 
Dr,  Kent  J,  Rigsby 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  James  0.  Rogers 
Dr,  Joe  O'Neal  Rogers 
Mr,  Jay  Rutherford 
Dr,  Eva  J,  Salber 
Mr.  Stephen  M.  Salemson 
Mrs,  Marion  Salinger 
Mr.  Clifford  W,  Sanderson 
Mrs.  Eugenia  C.  Saville 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Sawyer 
Mr.  George  F,  Scheer 
Dr,  William  H,  Schlesinger 
Dr,  Knut  Schmidt-Nielsen 
Dr,  James  H,  Semans 
Dr,  and  Mrs.  Marion  L.  Shepard 
Mr.  Eric  C.  Shoaf 
Dr,  Alexander  Silbiger 
Ms,  Dawn  L.  Simmons 
Ms,  Sara  H,  Simons 
Ms.  Mary  Ann  Simpson 
Mr.  C,  Jackson  Sink 
Ms.  Jane  Snyder 
Mr.  Lee  Sorenson 
Southeast  Women's 

Employment  Coalition 
Southern  Feminist,  Inc. 
Mr,  Frederic  G.  Speidel 
Dr.  Martin  L,  Stirewalt,  Jr. 
Dr,  Howard  A.  Strobel 
Mr,  William  C.  Styron 


Dr.  George  Tauchen 

Dr.  Arthur  D.  Thomas,  Jr, 

Ms.  Dorothy  M.  Thomas 

J,  Walter  Thompson  Company 

Ms,  Vivian  Thorpe 

Mr.  Milford  V.  Thumm 

Dr.  Vladimir  TremI 

Ms.  Alice  Estes  Tucker 

Ms.  Anne  P.  Tyler 

Miss  Ruth  H,  Tyson 

Dr.  P.  Aarne  Vesilind 

Dr.  Steven  Vogel 

Dr.  Stephen  A,  Wainwright 

Dr,  Robert  E,  Ward 

Dr,  Seth  L,  Warner 

Ms.  Lois  M.  Weaver 

Dr,  Morris  Weisfeld 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Wells 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  M.  Wilbur 

Dr.  George  W.  Williams 

Dr.  William  H.Willis 

Mr,  Edward  G,  Wilson 

Mr,  Thomas  G.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Helen  H.  Witte 

Dr,  Hatten  S.  Yoder,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Betty  Young 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Young 
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HOUNDING  THE  BASKERVILLES 

Working  people  spend  their  luncti 
hours  resting,  reading,  chatting  with 
friends,  or  running  errands.  Some  folks 
walk  for  exercise  during  the  lunch 
hour.  George  Gopen's  lunch  hours  in 
1968,  however,  led  him  to  book  collect- 
ing and  sleuthing. 

On  the  evening  of  October  8,  Gopen, 
who  is  the  Director  of  the  University's 
Writing  Program  and  a  faculty  member 
in  the  English  Department,  described 
his  step  into  the  worid  of  book  collect- 
ing. In  1968  he  was  working  as  a  real 
estate  lawyer  in  Boston.  During  his 
lunch  hours  he  visited  bookshops.  In 
one  he  found  a  Baskerville  edition  of 
Horace,  bearing  a  family  bookplate. 
Curious  about  the  name  and  the  people 
who  had  owned  the  book,  he  searched 
and  searched,  until  many  months  later 
he  located  their  heirs  in  England.  This 
episode  marked  the  beginning  of  his 
rare  book  collecting.  Gopen  noted  that 
book  collecting  had  actually  led  to  his 
career  as  an  English  professor, 
because  he  felt  he  should  read  all  the 
books  he  collected  -  nearly  all  of  which 
were  the  classics  of  English  literature. 

Gopen's  captivating  presentation 
gave  the  Friends  a  glimpse  into  the 
engaging  world  of  book  collecting. 


Regrettably,  some  members  of  the 
Friends  did  not  receive  an  invitation  to 
this  program,  or  received  it  late.  I 
suspect  that  a  bundle  of  invitations  may 
be  at  the  bottom  of  a  Postal  Service  bag 
lam  very  sorry.  Invitations  will  be  sent 
by  first  class  mail  next  time.— Mine 
Ezzell,  Secretary. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETS 

The  Friends'  Executive  Committee  met 
on  September  10.  After  hearing  reporis 
from  the  University  Librarian  and  the 
Secretary,  the  Committee  conducted 
the  following  new  business. 

James  West  111,  who  is  a  scholar  of 
William  Styron,  John  Sharpe  111,  and 
Larry  Malley,  of  the  Duke  Press, 
appeared  before  the  Committee  to  urge 
Friends'  financial  suppori  of  a  facsimile 
publication  of  Styron's  "Lie  Down  in 
Darkness,"  on  which  West  is  working. 
He  suggested  that  the  facsimile  be 
jointly  published  by  Duke  Press  and 
The  Friends,  with  all  royalties  coming 
to  The  Friends.  The  Press  plans  to 
produce  a  very  small  run  of  a  leather- 
bound,  boxed  edition,  a  few  numbered 
copies  of  a  nicely  bound  edition,  and  a 
larger  run  of  a  trade  edition.  The 
Executive  Committee  voted  to  provide 
partial  support  for  this  venture. 

Linda  McCurdy,  Head  of  Public 
Services  for  Special  Collections, 
explained  a  proposed  docent  program 


for  the  Rare  Book  Room.  She  asked  for 
the  Committee's  good  will  and  its 
approval  to  approach  members  of  The 
Friends  for  volunteer  docents.  The 
Committee  expressed  great  interest  in 
the  program  and  approved  her  seeking 
docents  from  among  the  members  of 
The  Friends. 

ANNUAL  DINNER  MEETING  SET 

The  Friends'  dinner  will  be  held  in  the 
Searle  Center  at  7:00  p.m.  on  April  9.  A 
social  hour  will  precede  the  dinner,  at 
6;15.  Our  speaker  for  the  evening  will 
be  Duke  alumnus  Allen  Lacy,  a  garden 
columnist  for  the  New  York  Times. 
Lacy  has  written  several  books  himself, 
including  a  1986  publication,  Farther 
Afield:  a  Gardener's  Excursions,  and  a 
book  published  last  year  by  Duke 
Press,  (.4  Rock  Garden  in  the  South). 

CONDOLENCES 

Condolences  are  offered  to  the  families 

of  the  following  members  of  the 
Friends  who  have  recently  died: 

Alice  Anderson  Barnes 
Sally  Beard 
Mary  Clyde 
John  Hallowell 
William  Lamparier 
Louis  H  Roddis,  Jr. 


NOTABLE  ACQUISITIONS 


UBOR  HISTORY 

To  record  the  early  years  of  organizing 
America's  industrial  work  force, 
Rictiard  T.  Ely  established  the 
American  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Research  in  1904.  The  bureau  is  best 
known  for  its  eleven-volume 
Documentary  History  of  American 
Industrial  Society  (1910-1911).  In  prepar- 
ing this  compendium,  Ely  and  others  at 
the  American  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Research  spent  years  combing  the 
nation  for  primary  source  materials. 
However,  because  the  editors  decided 
to  exclude  nearly  all  manuscript 
material  in  favor  of  printed  sources, 
the  Docwnentaiy  Histon  published 
virtually  none  of  the  manuscripts  that 
had  been  collected.  Now,  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  later,  these  valuable 
manuscripts  have  been  published  for 


the  first  time  in  Manuscript  Collections 
on  the  Early  Anierican  Labor  Movement 
1862-1908. 

The  manuscript  holdings  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Research  consist  of  nine  separate 
collections:  six  focus  on  important  19th 
century  and  early  20th  century 
American  labor.  Here  is  a  firsthand 
record  of  most  of  the  important  labor 
issues  of  the  time:  early  critiques  of 
capitalism  and  the  "free  labor"  system; 
the  establishment  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor;  the  eight-hour  day  movement; 
anarchism,  syndicalism,  and  related 
ideas;  the  role  of  women  in  industry 
and  organized  labor;  the  involvement 
of  labor  in  political  reform:  and  much 
more.  These  manuscripts  form  a 
remarkable  documentary  portrait  of 
the  social  and  economic  modernization 
of  America. 


HEBREW  MANUSCRIPT 
FRAGMENTS 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Abram 
Kanof  of  Raleigh,  the  Special 
Collections  Department  has  recently 
acquired  a  large  facsimile  portfolio  of 
Hebrew  manuscript  leaves  entitled, 
Illuminations  from  Hebrew  Bibles  of 
Lemnorad.  Some  of  the  plates  repro- 
duce entire  manuscript  leaves,  while 
others  consist  of  samples  of  various 
techniques  of  illumination  drawn  from 
a  variety  of  manuscript  sources.  The 
manuscripts  are  preserved  in  the 
Saltikov-Schedrin  Collection  at  the 
State  Public  Library  in  Leningrad. 

Baron  David  Guenzburg  and  the  art 
historian  and  critic,  Vladimir  Stassoff, 
oversaw  the  production  of  the  original 
plates  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Bezalel  Narkiss  of  the  Centre  of  Jewish 
Art  at  the  Hebrew  University  in 
Jerusalem  facilitated  the  photograph- 
ing of  the  facsimiles  for  the  new  edition 
Dr.  Kanof  has  purchased  for  the 
library.  Narkiss  has  also  produced  a 
companion  volume  incorporating  the 
commentary  of  Guenzburg  and  Stassoff 
and  providing  a  new  introduction  and 
individual  descriptions  of  the  plates. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Special 
Collections  Dept.  also  holds  a  copy  of 
the  original  portfolio.  Thus  Perkins 
Library  affords  the  student  of  Jewish 
art  the  opportunity  to  examine  the 
original  facsimiles  and  their  reproduc- 
tions. Studying  them  side  by  side 
together  with  two  generations  of 
scholarly  commentary  opens  the  way 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  origi- 
nal manuscripts.  It  also  makes  possible 
the  comparison  of  two  different 
approaches  to  facsimile  reproduction. 


A  richly  Illustrated  page  from  the  facsimile 
edition  ol  Illuminations  Irom  Hebrew  Bibles 
ttl  Leningrad. 


si 

"Belore  the  masked  ball,"  an  illustration 
from  Max  Beckmann. 

WHO  WERE  THOSE  BRITS? 


Patrons  can  now  learn  about  the 
backgrounds  of  thousands  of  people 
from  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  all 
British  colonies  to  the  date  of  their 
independence  or  home  rule.  The  British 
Biographical  Archive,  edited  by 
Laureen  Baillie  with  Paul  Sieveking, 
contains  nearly  450,000  entries  pertain- 
ing to  200,000  individuals  from  every 
class,  calling,  and  distinction.  This 
valuable  tool,  which  consists  of  1,236 
sheets  of  microfiche,  is  supplemented 
by  an  index  which  is  also  ideal  for  use 
as  a  biographical  dictionary. 

The  >lrc/!(t;e  will  be  updated  through 
the  publication  of  The  British  Biographi- 
cal Archive  II.  This  work,  to  be  issued 
in  twelve  installments  between  1991 
and  1993,  will  concentrate  mainly  on 
the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centures. 
Compiled  from  250  source  works,  this 
update  will  strongly  emphasize  region- 
al coverage  and  a  wide  range  of  occu- 
pations—in particular,  broadcasting, 
writers,  and  politicians. 

BECKMANN'S  PRINTS 

Thanks  to  a  very  generous  donation  by 
Leiand  R.  Phelps,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Germanic  Languages  and  Literature, 
the  Duke  Library  was  able  to  purchase 
the  two  volume  set:  Max  Beckmann: 
Catalogue  Raisonne  of  His  Prints,  James 


Hofmeier,  Bern:  Galerie  Kornfeld,  1990. 
This  carefully  produced  oeuvre  cata- 
logue contains  the  complete  graphic 
output  of  this  major  artist  of  the 
twentieth  century.  All  of  the  373  black 
and  white  prints  (etchings,  drypoints, 
lithographs,  woodcuts)  are  described, 
critically  evaluated  and  reproduced  in 
excellent  photographs.  While  Max 
Beckmann  (1884-1960)  was  above  all  a 
painter,  his  interest  in  the  graphic 
medium  was  particularly  strong  in  the 
period  from  191 1  to  1925.  This  cata- 
logue will  serve  as  a  basic  work  of 
reference  for  Beckmann  studies  and 
German  art  of  the  twentieth  century. 

WILD  WOMEN 

DON'T  HAVE  THE  BLUES 

(DO  THEY?) 

Wild  Women  Don 't  Have  the  Blues  is  a 
film  that  shows  how  blues  were  born 
out  of  the  economic  and  social  trans- 
formation of  African-American  life  early 
in  this  century.  It  recaptures  the  lives 
and  times  of  Ma  Rainey,  Bessie  Smith, 
Ida  Cox,  Alberta  Hunter,  Ethel  Waters 
and  the  other  legendary  women  who 
made  the  blues  a  vital  part  of  American 
culture.  The  film  brings  together  for 
the  first  time  dozens  of  rare,  classic 
renditions  of  the  early  blues. 

What  we  call  the  blues  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  work  songs  of 
generations  of  black  fieldhands.  Ma 
Rainey,  "Mother  of  the  Blues,"  first  put 
this  folk  idiom  on  stage  in  1902.  Others, 
like  Ida  Cox  and  Bessie  Smith,  took 
songs  like  "Downhearted  Blues"  and 
"Jailhouse  Blues"  on  the  road  with 
traveling  vaudeville  and  minstrel 
shows. 

The  blues  performers  provided 
cultural  continuity  for  the  millions  of 
blacks  who  migrated  from  the  rural 
South  to  the  industrial  cities  of  the 
North  during  World  War  1.  Mamie 
Smith  broke  new  ground  in  the  1920s 
when  she  shouted  out  "Crazy  Blues"— 
the  first  blues  recording  by  a  black 


woman  and  one  that  opened  up  the 
recording  industry  to  black  artists. 
Bessie  Smith  brought  black  music  to  a 
national  audience  in  the  groundbreak- 
ing early  "talkie"  St.  Louis  Blues. 

Survivors  of  the  blues  era  remind 
us  that  celebrity  status  offered  little 


protection  against  segregation  and 
economic  exploitation.  Few  of  these 
women  received  much  financial  reward 
from  their  popularity. 

The  library  recently  added  this 
outstanding  documentary  to  the  Paul 
B.  Williams  Media  Center.  = 


A  sell-portrait,  irom  Max  Beckmann. 


A  SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY 

NEWS  NOTES         Perkins  Library  has  recently  been 
selected  as  one  ol  five  U.S.  libraries 
eligible  to  receive  a  microfilm  set  of  the 
National  Diet  Library's  collection  of 
books  printed  in  the  Meiji  era.  The  set 
includes  108,667  titles  in  a  wide  variety 
of  fields,  including  economics  and 
business,  history,  education,  law, 
linguistics  and  literature,  religion,  and 
statistics.  The  digitized  microfilm  set  is 
valued  at  $1000.000.  It  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  $30,000  reader-printer  and 
a  CD-ROM  of  titles  and  authors. 

The  acquisition  of  this  set  will  help 
immensely  in  achieving  the 
University's  five-year  goal  of  becoming 
nationally  ranked  for  the  study  of 
Japan.  Plans  for  attaining  this  status 
include  increasing  the  number  of 
faculty  and  courses  in  Japanese  stud- 
ies; recruiting  and  supporting  superior 
graduate  students:  establishing  visiting 
and  exchange  agreements  for  Japanese 
and  .'Vmerican  scholars;  and  expanding 
the  library's  collection  and  staff  in 
Japanese  studies. 

The  library's  Japanese  collection 
currently  has  over  21,000  volumes  and 
132  serial  subscriptions.  One  of  the 
strong  areas  of  the  collection  is 
Japanese  history,  particularly  that  of 
the  Meiji  era.  Thus  the  microhim  set 
will  complement  and  greatly  enrich  the 
library's  present  collection. 

Professor  Margaret  McKean,  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science, 
pleased  with  this  opportunity,  said, 
"We  are  already  well  established  as  the 
leading  center  for  Japanese  studies  in 
the  Southeast.  This  will  put  us  on  the 
map  as  a  center  with  national  ranking. 
It  will  made  all  kinds  of  exciting 
research  and  teaching  possible." 


The  reviewers  of  the  many  applica- 
tions for  the  gift  set  noted  that  Duke 
had  put  together  "an  exciting  picture  of 
the  future  development  of  Duke  as  a 
regional  center  for  the  study  of  Japan." 
They  also  were  impressed  by  the 
"widespread  support  you  received 
from  institutions  around  you." 

The  Japanese  publisher,  Maruzen,  is 
presently  seeking  corporate  spon- 
sors/donors for  four  of  the  five  sets  of 
film.  A  sponsor  has  been  identified  for 
one  of  the  sets. 

DOCUMENTING  THE  CONTEMPO- 
RARY AMERICAN  SOUTH 

The  library  will  be  able  to  strengthen 
its  collection  of  materials  pertaining  to 
the  South,  thanks  to  a  joint  grant 
awarded  by  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Education 
to  Duke,  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  and  North 
Carolina  State  University.  Long  noted 
for  their  history  of  cooperatively 
developing  resources,  the  three 
research  libraries  as  a  group  hold  the 
most  extensive  collection  of  Southern 
Americana  in  the  world.  The  grant  of 
$267,170  will  enable  the  libraries  to  hll 
in  gaps  in  their  holdings  of  post-World 
War  II  materials  documenting  the 
South. 

The  libraries  will  emphasize  region- 
al development,  race  and  race  rela- 
tions, regional  culture,  and  the  regional 
environment  as  they  purchase  materi- 
als with  grant  funds.  Duke  will  acquire 
publications  on  African-American  art, 
films,  the  publications  of  small  literary 
presses,  and  the  music  of  Southern 
composers. 
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COMMEMORATIVE  GIFTS 

Contributions  have  recently  been  made 
to  the  library  to  honor  the  following 
persons; 

Donald  Ethehd§e 

John  L.  Sharpe  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wagooner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Welch 

In  memory  of: 

J.  P.  Breedlove 
Mar}'  Clyde 
Earle  Davis 
Loais  N.  Roddis,  Jr. 


"RECYCLED"  CHRISTMAS  TREE 


'Tis  the  age  of  computers 
and  all  through  the  land 
Card  catalogs  are  shrinking— 
"On-line  catalogs,"  the  demand. 

When  the  old  cards  are  pulled  out 

librarians  chatter— 
"Let's  use  them . . .  recycle  them 

. . .  it's  an  ecology  matter!" 
And  one  use  devised  at  the  Lilly 

this  year 
Was  conversion  to  ornaments 

for  holiday  cheer! 

—Bebe  Harris 
Administrative  Assistant,  Lilly  Library 
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FOUR  MILLION  STRONG 


ERIC  C.  SHOAF 
Prksernation  Officf.r 


Frisbees,  t-shirts,  bookmarks,  balloons, 
tote  bags,  contests,  slogans,  speeches— 
we  had  it  all!  Duke  University  Library 
passed  a  milestone  recently  with  the 
acquisition  and  cataloging  of  its  four 
millionth  volume.  The  event  was 
celebrated  in  high  style,  with  a  series 
of  activities  which  highlighted  the  new 
acquisition  as  well  as  the  strengths  of 
the  library. 

In  preparation  for  the  festivities, 
staff  and  students  were  invited  to 
submit  suggestions  for  a  slogan  for  the 
celebration.  So  many  good  ones  were 
received  that  fifteen  of  the  better 
submissions,  such  as  "Let's  throw  a 
cotillion,  we've  got  four  million,"  were 
used  as  teasers  in  the  classified 
ad  section  of  The  Chronicle, 
beginning  the  week  of  March 
9th.  Cinnamon  Bradley,  '92 
submitted  the  winning  slogan, 
which  was  tellingly  frank: 
"Even  a  collection  of  4  million  starts 
with  a  single  book."  Cinnamon  received 
a  specially  designed  t-shirt  and  her 


name  was  entered  in  a  drawing  to  win 
the  use  of  a  closed  carrel  during 
reading  period  and  final  exams. 

The  celebration  week  began  with  a 
brunch  for  the  staff  of  the  library  in  the 
Gothic  Reading  Room.  Jerry  Campbell, 
University  Librarian,  thanked  the  staff 
for  their  help  in  making  possible  such  a 
milestone,  which  only  eighteen  other 
North  American  universities  have 
achieved.  Special  recognition  was 
given  to  those  who  cataloged  the  four 
millionth  book.  Also  on  Monday  an 
exhibit,  "First  Poetry,"  opened  in  the 
main  lobby  of  Perkins.  On  display  were 
many  treasures  from  the  library's 
Special  Collections  department  includ- 


EVEN  A  COLLECTION  OF 
4  MILLION  STARTS  WITH 
A  SINOLE  BOOK. 

ing  the  four  millionth  book,  the  first 
collected  edition  of  John  Donne's 
Poems.  The  first,  second,  and  third 


millionth  volumes  were  on  display  in 
the  Rare  Book  Room. 

On  Wednesday  a  banner  proclaim- 
ing the  accomplishment  was  hung  over 
the  main  entrance  to  Perkins.  (It  was 
thought  advisable  to  wait  until  the 
basketball  championship  madness  was 
over!) 

During  the  week  seven  library 
locations  held  contests  for  students. 
(The  questions  and  their  answers  are 
found  in  a  sidebar  to  this  article.) 
Those  whose  answers  were  closest  to 
the  correct  one  received  either  a  t-shirt 
or  a  tote  bag  imprinted  with  the  library 
logo  and  slogan.  Their  names  were 
entered  into  the  drawing  for  use  of  the 
closed  carrel. 

The  celebration  reached 
its  highest  level  of  intensity 
on  Friday.  Since  Springfest, 
an  annual  arts  and  crafts 
show  and  sale  on  the  quad, 
was  scheduled  for  the  same  day  as  the 
four  millionth  volume  celebration, 
library  staff  requested  a  Springfest 


booth.  Between  10:00  a.m.  and  2:00 
p.m.,  staff  members  gave  away  400 
commemorative  frisbees,  numerous 
bookmarks  and  Tootsie  Rolls,  and 
copies  of  "Guide  to  Duke  University 
Libraries"  and  "Library  Facts." 
Through  the  Springiest  booth,  the 
library  took  on  a  new  sparkle  for  an 
interesting  mix  of  students,  university 
staff  members,  and  townspeople. 

At  noon  a  frisbee  toss  took  place  on 
the  lawn  outside  Perkins.  Members  of 
the  Library  Advisory  Board,  who  were 
just  emerging  from  their  morning 
meetings,  quickly  joined  the  fun  and  a 
crowd  gathered  to  watch  the  action. 

Just  before  3:00  p.m.,  people 
entered  the  Chapel,  which  had  been 
transformed  with  large  palms  and 
other  greenery.  Following  an  organ 
prelude,  invocation,  and  opening 
remarks  by  Jerry  Campbell,  Patric 
Dorsey,  the  Secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Cultural 
Resources,  brought  greetings  from 
Governor  Martin  and  spoke  briefly 
about  North  Carolina's  cultural  her- 
itage and  Duke's  contributions  to  it. 

The  Reverend  Ann  B.  Day,  President 
of  the  Carpenter  Foundation,  present- 
ed the  four  millionth  volume,  a  gift 
from  the  Carpenter  Foundation  to  the 
university.  Provost  Thomas  A. 
Langford  accepted  the  volume.  James 
B.  Duke  Professor  of  English  and 
Author-in-Residence  Reynolds  Price 
delivered  a  stirring  narrative  in  his  own 
inimitable  style  entitled  "A  Life  in 
Books,  and  Hereabouts,"  describing  his 
memories  of  the  library  during  his 
student  years  at  Duke.  Sam  Hammond, 
University  Carilloneur,  played  the 
carillon  as  participants  left  the  Chapel, 
providing  a  fitting  end  to  the  formal 
event.  Immediately  following,  an 
elegant  reception  to  honor  the 


Steve  Korman  tosses  a  commemorative 
Irisbee  to  Ken  Few  while  library  staff  and 
other  members  of  the  Library  Advisory 
Board  look  on. 


Carpenter  Foundation  was  heirl  in  the 
Gothic  Reading  Room. 

The  volume  selected  as  the  four 
millionth  is  the  first  collected  edition  of 
John  Donne's  Poems.  With  Elegies  on 
the  Authors  Death  (1633).  The  four 
million  and  first  volume  is  [he  English 
Poehy  Full-Text  Database  issued  on 
compact  disks  by  Chadwyck-Healey. 
When  completed  in  1994,  this  mam- 
moth undertaking  will  comprise  the 
works  of  all  English  poets  from  600  to 
1900— over  1,300  individuals  spanning 
1,300  years.  The  first  segment  of  the 
database  and  associated  hardware 
were  included  in  the  exhibit  in  the 
Perkins  lobby  and  are  available  to 
library  patrons.  Together,  the  four 
millionth  and  four  million  and  first 
volumes  illustrate  the  breadth  and 
variety  of  materials  collected  in  the 
library,  as  well  as  traditional  and 
modern  methods  of  delivering  informa- 
tion. 

Patrons  may  consult  Donne's  Poems 
in  the  Biddle  Room  of  the  Special 
Collections  Department. 

The  goal  of  the  Four  Millionth 
Volume  Committee,  which  planned  the 
various  events,  was  to  heighten  aware- 
ness of  the  library  and  its  many  trea- 
sures and  services.  By  the  end  of  the 
week,  it  appeared  that  the  goal  had 
been  reached.  Tired  but  pleased,  the 
Committee  members  could  say  with 
pride,  "We've  just  Donne  it!"  = 


Patric  Dorsey,  Secretary  of  ttie  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Cultural 
Resources,  brought  greetings  from 
Governor  Martin  to  those  assembled  In 
Duke  Chapel  for  the  formal  presentation. 
With  her  on  the  stand  were  William 
Willimon,  Dean  of  the  Chapel;  Thomas 
Langford,  Provost;  Jerry  Campbell, 
University  Librarian;  Steven  Korman, 
Chairman  of  the  Library  Advisory  Board; 
and  Reynolds  Price,  James  B.  Duke 
Professor  of  English. 


Debi  Eason,  Cheryl  Gates,  Glenda  LaCoste,  and  Drew  Norris  '94, 
sporting  custom-designed  t-shirts,  handed  out  frisbees,  bookmarks, 
and  candy  at  the  library's  Springfest  booth  on  April  10. 


THE  CONTESTS 


Circulation  Dept. 

❖  HOW  MANY  PERIODICALS 
WERE  RESHELVED  IN  MARCH 
1992?  19,500 

Ted  Connolly  "92  guessed  21,674 
Current  Periodicals 

❖  HOW  MANY  RECORDS  ARE 
INTHE  SERIALS 
MICROFICHE?  173,491 

Jason  Rotman  '94  guessed  170,000 
Rare  Books 

❖  WHAT  WAS  THE  2 
MILLIONTH  BOOK  CATALOGED 
FOR  DUKE  LIBRARIES? 
PLINYTHE  ELDERS  NATURALIS 
HISTORIA. 

Niki  Richards  '95  answered  correctly 
Manuscripts 

❖  WHAT  WAS  THE  SECRET  EYE 
OF  ELLA  GERTRUDE  CLANTON 
THOMAS?     THE  JOURNAL 
ITSELF. 

Robert  J.  Eastin  '95  answered  correctly 
Reserves  And  Media  Dept. 

❖  HOW  MANY  TITLES  ARE 
ON  RESERVE?  7.748 

Scott  Eckel  '94  guessed  7,152 


Margaretta  Claesson  and  Knut  Schmidt- 
Nielsen  talk  with  Howard  Clark  and  IVIyron 
Wolbarsht  at  the  reception  honoring  the 
Carpenter  Foundation  In  the  Gothic  Reading 
Room. 


mil.  m 


Lee  Cahow,  Nixie  IVIiller,  IVIarzenna 
Ostrowska,  and  IVIolly  Eldridge,  who  were 
responsible  for  the  cataloging  of  the  four 
millionth  book,  received  special  recognition 
at  a  Stan  party  during  the  week's  festivi- 
ties. 


Public  Documents  And  Maps  Department 

❖  HOW  MANY  DOCUMENTS 
WERE  RECEIVED  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
DOCUMENTS  AND  MAPS 
DEPARTMENT  LAST 

YEAR?  76,000 

Billy  Tucker  '92  guessed  85,000 
Photographic  Services 

❖  HOW  MANY  COPIES  WERE 
MADE  ON  THE  COIN-OP 
COPIERS  WITHIN  PERKINS  IN 
THE  MONTH  OF  DECEMBER 
1991?  274,426 

Eleanor  Kaulman.  grad  student,  guessed 


Howard  Strobel  (center)  chats  with 
James  Rolleston  and  Wesley  Kort. 
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RIMILLIMIL 


REMARKS  OI\l  THE  PRESENTATION 
OF  THE  FOUR  MILLIONTH  VOLUME 
TO  DUKE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES, 
APRIL  10, 1992 


REV.  ANN  B.  DM  PRESIDENT 
E  RHODES  AND  LEONAB. 
CARPENTER  FOUNDATION 

While  1  was  in  Richmond  this  past 
week,  I  came  across  a  tourist  brochure 
about  the  Edgar  Allen  Poe  Museum,  it 
related  a  number  of  interesting  details 
about  the  poet's  life,  but  what  caught 
my  attention  was  the  brochure's  list  of 
"the  few  worldly  possessions  Poe  left 
at  his  death:  a  trunk,  his  wife's  mirror 
and  trinket  box,  a  walking  stick  and  a 


pair  of  boot  hooks."  That's  all! 

You  will  understand  my  astonish- 
ment that  a  person  could  leave  behind 
only  five  items,  when  I  tell  you  that  one 
wall  of  my  basement  in  Massachusetts 
is  totally  obscured  by  floor-to-ceiling 
cartons  of  the  "worldly  possessions" 
that  my  mother  left  upon  her  death 
eleven  years  ago.  Moreover,  any  day  1 
expect  a  shipment  of  ten  more  boxes 
from  storage  that  must  find  a  place 
somewhere  in  my  basement! 

My  mother  saved  a  little  something 


Ann  Day,  President  ol  the  Carpenter  Foundation, 
presents  the  lour  millionth  volume  to  Provost 
Langford  in  Duke  Chapel. 

or,  in  some  cases,  a  lot  of  something 
from  every  period  of  her  life.  For  me, 
this  accumulation  of  memorabilia  is 
exhausting  to  sort  out  but,  1  must 
admit,  fascinating.  As  long  as  1  can 
remember  I've  loved  rummaging 
through  the  toys,  photographs,  green 
stamps,  china,  letters,  and  innumerable 
mementos  that  form  a  collage  of  Leona 
Bowman  Carpenter's  experiences  and 
relationships. 

Among  the  treasures  of  her  life, 
there  were  always  books.  When  1  was 


young,  I  was  particularly  intrigued  by 
the  booi(s  my  mother  saved  from  her 
college  days.  I  would  open  one  of  the 
volumes  from  her  time  at  Duke  and  see 
her  name— Leona  V.  Bowman— written 
on  the  title  page.  1  tried  to  imagine  the 
woman  1  knew  as  "Momma"  being 
"Leona  —  college  co-ed,"  clutching  that 
very  book  as  she  raced  to  get  to  class 
on  time  (especially  if  it  was  a  morning 
class),  or  turning  its  pages  late  at  night 
as  she  crammed  for  a  hnal  exam.  Those 
books  were  a  springboard  for  my 
fantasies  about  how  college  was  for  her 
in  the  1930s  and  how  it  might  be  for  me 
in  the  1970s. 

1  think  children  often  adopt  into 
their  affections  the  people  and  places 
that  are  landmarks  in  their  parents' 
lives.  For  me,  Duke  University  was  one 
of  those  places.  My  mother  talked 
about  Duke  in  a  way  that  made  me 
think  of  it  as  the  Emerald  City  of  Oz 
relocated  in  North  Carolina.  Of  course, 
only  those  of  you  who  live  and  work 
here  know  if  that's  an  apt  description. 

Just  about  thirty  years  ago,  my 
mother  happily  brought  my  brother 
and  me  for  a  visit  to  this  campus.  She 
was  very  proud  of  her  Alma  Mater— its 
academic  reputation,  its  beauty  and,  of 
course,  its  Blue  Devils.  She  delighted  in 
showing  us  around  and  photographing 
us  in  front  of  every  stationary  object  in 
sight  including  her  dorm,  Giles  House, 
and  assorted  statues  and  magnolia 
trees.  These  photos  are  now  part  of  the 
family  memorabilia  with  which  I  am 
filling  a  new  generation  of  boxes! 

I  know  that  my  mother's  college 
years,  both  at  Mary  Baldwin  in  Virginia 
and  then  at  Duke,  were  some  of  the 
most  formative  and  memorable  of  her 
life.  Their  impact  was  exceptionally 
strong,  perhaps  because  she  was  only 
fifteen  years  old  when  she  started 
college  and  nineteen  when  she  graduat- 
ed from  Duke  in  1935. 

But  what  she  valued  as  much  as  the 
actual  days  she  spent  here  was  the 
intellectual  foundation  they  gave  her 


for  all  the  days  that  followed.  My 
mother  understood  learning  as  the 
lifelong  challenge  and  pleasure  of 
refining  what  one  thinks  and  how  one 
thinks.  She  would  have  agreed  with 
Professor  Allen  Kelley,  a  member  of 
your  faculty,  who  is  quoted  in  a  recent 
Duke  "Bulletin  of  Information"  as 
saying,  "Learning  is  more  than  acquir- 
ing information:  it  is  mastering  and 
using  tools  of  analysis  to  think  critical- 
ly, and  acquiring  an  insatiable  appetite 
for  discovery." 

1  understand  that  when  my  mother 
was  here  in  the  1930s  the  "food  for 
thought"  available  in  the  library 
amounted  to  some  320,000  volumes.  As 
an  English  major,  I'm  sure  she  was 
familiar  with  many  of  them.  She  would, 
no  doubt,  be  pleased  and  amazed  that 
we  are  gathered  here  today  to  cele- 
brate the  acquisition  of  the  four  mil- 
lionth volume  for  the  Duke  University 
Libraries.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Board  of 
the  Carpenter  Foundation  that  this 
volume  and  all  of  those  which  will 
constitute  the  Leona  Bowman 
Carpenter  Collection  in  English  and 
American  Literature  will  whet  the 
"insatiable  appetite  for  discovery"  of 
many  generations  of  Duke  University 
students  to  come. 

On  behalf  of  the  Foundation's 
Board,  it  is  my  pleasure  ofhcially  to 
present  this  first  edition  copy  of  John 
Donne's  Poems.  With  Elegies  on  the 
Authors  Death,  as  the  four  millionth 
volume  in  the  Duke  University 
Libraries  and  to  thank  you  all  for  being 
part  of  this  very  special  day. 


selves— a  building,  a  playing  field.  But 
other  markers  are  less  noticeable 
immediately.  And  yet  they  underwrite 
the  very  life  of  an  institution. 

Among  such  markers  are  the  books 
in  a  library.  Rather  than  standing  apart 
in  splendid  isolation,  they  provide 
seminal  strength  through  being  a  part 
of  the  collection  that  encourages  and 
matures  intellectual  thirst. 

We  at  Duke  are  greatly  indebted  to 
the  Carpenter  Foundation  for  being 
able  to  see  beneath  the  surface  to  the 
very  lifeblood  of  our  educational 
enterprise.  Reverend  Ann  Day  has  said 
it  more  eloquently  than  I.  But  if  this  gift 
does  help  to  encourage  "an  insatiable 
desire  for  discovery,"  it  will  be  a  gift 
that  not  only  comports  to  our  purpos- 
es but  will  enhance  the  present  and 
future  life  of  this  institution.  To  the 
Carpenter  Foundation,  Ann  Day,  we 
offer  our  deepest  thanks.  = 


A  PROFILE  OF  ANN  DAY 

Ann  Day,  who  lives  in  Holden, 
Massachusetts,  where  she  is 
involved  in  supply  preaching  and 
adult  education  for  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  is  the  daughter 
of  Leona  Bowman  Carpenter.  She 
has  one  brother,  Paul  B.  Day,  Jr. 
She  received  her  undergraduate 
training  at  Mary  Baldwin  College, 
which  her  mother  also  attended, 
and  her  M.Div.  degree  from 
Vanderbilt  University. 


Reflecting  on  her  visit  to  Duke 
and  the  festivities  surrounding  the 
four  millionth  volume  addition 
and  the  Carpenter  gift.  Day  said,  "1 
am  very  impressed  with  the 
enthusiasm  that  has  been  shown 
for  the  gift.  The  many  people  who 
talked  with  me  about  it 
are  obviously  very  proud  of  the 
library." 


THOMAS  A.  LANGFORD, 
PROVOSl  DUKEUNlVERSm 

What  a  magnificent  gift!  There  are  a 
variety  of  markers  in  the  development 
of  any  educational  institution.  Some 
are  immediately  perceived  because 
they  stand  out  against  the  horizon  and 
have  some  distinctiveness  in  them- 


A  LIFE  IN  BOOKS, 
AND  HEREABOUTS 

REYNOLDS  PRICE 


Forty  years  ago  next  week— on  April 
16. 1952— a  young  man  just  past  his 
nineteenth  birthday  left  his  room  in 
Kilgo  Quad,  some  hundred  yards  from 
where  we  sit  (Kilgo  was  then  the  sole 
liabitat  of  freshman  males).  Stiff  with 
the  numbing  but  not  unenjoyable 
melancholy  that  only  postadolescents 
feel,  he  strode  through  the  bright 
arcade  past  the  filled  phone  booths 
and  on  down  Main  Quad  through  a 
welcoming  spring  night,  broken  by 
shafts  of  glare  from  the  quarters  of 
raucous  upperclassmen  in  fraternities 
across  the  grass.  None  of  the  night's 
dim  fragrance  or  promise,  none  of  the 
harmless  human  uproar  eased  the 
boy's  ache. 

At  the  bus  stop  bench,  he  passed 
that  fixture  of  early  Duke  days,  the 
famed  Mr.  Shears,  whose  student  name 
was  "Nurmi"  and  who  tutored  athletes 
in  French  and  German.  Collapsed 
though  Nurmi  generally  was  at  the  end 
of  a  work  day  (which  regularly  includ- 
ed footraces  with  campus  buses),  his 


tireless  passion  was  precise  time- 
telling.  He  always  carried  numerous 
watches,  all  of  them  set  to  Greenwich 
Mean  Time— "the  only  real  time,"  he'd 
tell  you. 

This  April  evening  he  calls  out  after 
our  young  man,  "They'll  tell  you  it's  8 
p.m.  this  instant,  Eastern  Standard 
Time:  but  don't  you  believe  it.  It's  one 
in  the  morning  in  Greenwich,  England; 
they  can't  change  the  time." 

The  philosophic  boy  manages  a  thin 
smile— plainly  Nurmi  too  sees  the 
madness  of  all  this  swarming  business, 
this  grinning  folly  that  the  whole  round 
world  of  human  fools  calls  daily  life  (so 
the  boy  thinks). 

He  glances  at  his  own  watch  and 
hurries  toward  the  lights  of  the  Main 
Library.  Its  many  tall  windows  are  open 
on  the  gentle  night:  its  massive  hulk 
stalls  there,  bright  as  a  nocturnal 
ocean  liner  safe  underway  on  a  pur- 
poseful voyage.  Nodding  to  a  few 
pleasant-faced  classmates,  who  lack 
his  precocious  knowledge  of  the 


world's  grim  meaning,  the  boy  finds  a 
final  vacant  chair  in  the  packed  under- 
graduate reserve  room  (the  first-floor 
room  that  still  faces  Allen  across  the 
quad).  Adjusting  his  eyes  to  the  lethal 
new  fluorescent  lights  that  scald  the 
hapless  readers  with  a  dead-white 
shine,  he  spreads  his  blue  notebook 
before  him  and  starts  the  evening's 
urgent  chore— he  must  memorize  an 
inch-thick  stack  of  verbatim  notes  from 
the  brilliantly  phrased  and  memorably 
stoic  lectures  on  modern  history  by 
the  first  great  scholar-teacher  he's 
encountered,  Harold  Parker:  there's  an 
hour  test  tomorrow. 

But  before  he's  mastered  Parker's 
lucid  and  sardonically  remorseless 
diagnosis  of  the  elementary  human 
misunderstandings  in  the  work  of  Karl 
Marx  (failures  which,  Parker  says,  will 
doom  Marxism  in  the  course  of  time), 
the  boy  is  overwhelmed  by  a  tide  he 
has  struggled  to  stem  for  long  weeks. 
The  first  romance  of  his  adult  life,  a 
dazzling  construct  that  he  built  from 


Reynolds  Price  speaks  of  the  role  of  the  library  and  writing  during  his  undergraduate  days  at  Duke.  Listening  intently  are  William  Willimon,  Dean  of  the 
Chapel;  Thomas  Langford,  Provost;  Jerry  Campbell,  University  Librarian;  Patric  Dorsey,  Secretary  of  the  niortb  Carolina  Department  of  Cultural 
Resources,  and  Steven  Korman,  Chairman  of  the  Library  Advisory  Board. 


dreams  and  hunger  with  the  slim 
cooperation  of  one  gorgeous  class- 
mate—the momentary  splendor  of  that 
pleasure  dome  (built,  alas,  on  sticks) 
has  caved  in  on  him  and  stifles  him 
now,  when  lesser  loves  are  grinning 
and  nuzzling  all  around  him  among  his 
age-mates.  He  knows  of  a  single  possi- 
ble cure  for  his  bitter  ache,  or  at  least  a 
strong  drug  to  ease  his  pining  for  an 
hour  or  so. 

He  turns  to  a  clean  back  page  in  his 
notebook— white  lined  paper  for 
orderly  progress— and  he  starts  his 
ritual  struggle  toward  calm,  a  slower 
heart,  a  mind  at  peace  with  its  hard 
new  wisdom.  Since  the  woes  of  adoles- 
cence fell  on  him  six  years  ago,  this 
boy's  main  truly  breathable  air  has 
come  through  two  windows— first, 
from  the  books  of  wise  men  and 
women  whom  he  reads  voraciously  or, 
second,  from  his  own  mind  that  moves 
his  fingers  to  write  short  poems.  With 
other  students  in  snooping  distance, 
he  flings  his  usual  stealth  aside  to  write 
these  lines  straight  through  in  sight  of 
whoever  looks;  and  he  never  flags  till 
the  words  themselves  have  cut  him  at 
least  a  narrow  airshaft  and  brought 
another  fragile  peace  in  which  he  can 
think  of  more  than  his  pain. 

This  is  the  poem: 

Because  I  am. 
Because  I  am  what  I  am. 
I  have  been  always  alone. 
Always  hoping  that  someday 
I  would  round  some  comer  of  my 
heart 

And  see  and  smile  and  say  at  last 
That  this  is  that  for  which  I  cry. 
And  so  in  each  new  face  and  always 
In  the  old,  in  each  new  love  or  day 
Or  song.  1  wait  to  see  if  here 
The  world  has  broken  through  the 

colored  glass  to  me. 
And  then  I  know,  as  ever  over  I  must 

know, 

That  I  am  here  and  it  is  there 

And  between  us.  wide  and  deep,  is  a 

Dark  and  winter  sea. 


Even  that  night,  the  boy  has  read 
enough  to  know  that  his  own  words 
and  rhythm  are  stale.  He  sees  that,  as 
ever  in  the  five  years  since  he  turned 
to  writing,  he  has  once  again  invented 
the  wheel— he's  made  one  more 
superfluous  offering  of  old  words  and 
shopworn  truths.  Worse  still,  he  sees 
that  he  has  almost  comically  drama- 
tized and  magnified  a  private  heart- 
break to  world-tragic  size.  Yet  he 
doesn't  move  to  destroy  the  page.  He 
leaves  it  in  the  back  of  his  notebook, 
where  it  persists.  For  while  he's  his 
own  most  brutal  critic,  he  likewise  has 


the  peculiar  and  irreplacable  guts  of  a 
born  writer,  a  long-distance  runner. 

He  somehow  trusts  that,  if  he  works 
on  here— always  in  the  calming  pres- 
ence of  the  world's  great  poems  and 
the  trustworthy  voices  this  storehouse 
provides— if  he'll  only  endure  this  pain 
brought  on  him  by  another  human 
creature,  if  he'll  only  continue  the 
struggle  with  human  witness  and 
feeling  and  language,  then  he'll  one  day 
find  the  actual  grammar  and  rhythm  to 
sink  his  own  indelible  and  useful  truth 
deep  into  the  listening  heart  of  the 
world. 


Reynolds  Price  captivated  ttiose  attending  tlie 
four  milliontli  volume  presentation  with  his 
description  of  his  college  years. 


Now  however,  this  April  night, 
there's  even  a  sweetness  in  the  recog- 
nition that  his  destiny  is  unsuspected 
by  these  unwatchful  students  working 
round  him  on  their  own  vital  errands, 
or  by  Harold  Parker  with  his  gray 
hawkeye  or  anyone  else  on  the  whole 
blue  planet.  Above  all,  his  future  as  a 
happy  man— possessed  of  words  and 
the  power  to  spread  them  beyond  his 
own  body— is  unforeseen  by  his 
beautiful,  skittish  and  unconvinced  ex- 
love,  that  blind  spendthrift  who  cast 
me  aside. 

By  now  I'm  sure,  it's  no  surprise  to 
any  of  you  that  the  wobbly  and  poten- 
tially megalomaniac  boy  was  me— or 
would  live  to  be  me,  this  seated  gaffer 
with  captive  listeners  in  the  limestone 
upturned  boat  of  a  church.  To  the 
boy's  own  posthumous  astonishment, 
he  actually  endured  that  freshman 
spring  and  has  worked  to  describe  it 
four  decades  later,  for  what  it's  worth. 

I  think  I  know  the  slender  worth  of 
the  boy's  poem  from  that  April  night, 
and  none  of  that  worth  has  to  do  with 
my  life— my  private  progress  through 
childhood  to  here  as  your  colleague  in 
an  academic  village,  or  even  as  a  writer 
read  by  strange  eyes  in  various 
tongues.  I  likewise  know  the  weight  of 
the  fact  that  the  boy's  poem,  like  a 
great  deal  else  he'd  write  that  year  and 
throughout  his  life,  was  written  at  a 
table  in  one  busy  library  (one  which 
had  counted  its  first  million  volumes 
the  year  before).  And  I  know  those 
things  for  two  reasons,  both  of  them  as 
valid  now  as  then: 


—First,  like  the  baffled  and  home- 
less Americans  who  flock  in  municipal 
reading  rooms  today,  that  boy  in  the 
Fifties  had  known  ever  since  he  learned 
to  read  that  public  libraries  are  sanctu- 
aries on  the  order  of  those  few  cities  of 
ancient  Israel  where  the  hunted  could 
flee  and  not  be  pursued.  In  their  soft- 
floored,  padded-wall  enclosures, 
libraries  promised  not  merely  guidance 
and  refuge  but  utter  escape  and  (to 
certain  hopeful  minds)  even  the  whis- 
per of  deathless  fame. 

—Second,  even  more  than  the  boy 
might  have  felt  on  a  solitary  peak  in 
some  mountain  range,  in  a  full  library 
like  ours  in  all  its  branches,  his  native 
human  loneliness  is  heightened  and 
eased  by  the  nearness  of  a  building  full 
of  visible  others,  a  neogothic  stone 
boatload  of  other  luckless  readers 
who,  one  by  one,  redouble  his  effort  as 
they  join  in  searching  the  small  black 
marks  strung  along  white  pages  for  the 
perfect  words  that  serve  as  fuel  to  sail 
them  onward  through  lives  at  least  as 
lonely  as  his,  though  they  may  not  yet 
know  it. 

For  with  all  his  young  delusions  of 
universal  wisdom  and  peace,  if  the  boy 
knew  a  single  thing  that  night  which 
was  still  concealed  from  most  of  his 
age-mates,  it's  preserved  in  the  salt  of 
his  poem's  sententious  ending: 

I  am  here  and  it  is  there— 

And  between  us,  wide  and  deep,  is  a 

Dark  and  winter  sea. 

The  word  /  in  those  lines  means  me. 
both  then  and  now— a  hungry  creature 
denied  what  he  knows  are  his  just 
deserts.  And  the  thing  called  it  from 
which  the  boy  thought  he  was  doomed 
to  separation  is  every  object,  person, 
feeling  and  deed  that  a  normally 
ravenous  life  desires  and  believes  it 
needs,  through  every  moment  between 
its  birth  and  the  silent  grave. 


What  he  does  not  know,  though  the 
gray  successor  who  speaks  for  him 
here  has  long  since  learned,  is  that  all 
but  a  few  of  those  creaturely  pleasures, 
qualities,  objects  and  feelings  are 
serenely— even  eagerly  and  sometimes 
dangerously— waiting  in  the  walls  of  a 
self-respecting  world  of  books  like  the 
mountainous  holdings  now  in  our 
midst:  a  library  in  which,  through  the 
years  since  I  first  used  it,  the  books 
and  documents  themselves  have 
literally  teemed  in  the  dark  of  night 
with  the  proud  result  that,  for  every 
title  that  stood  in  place  that  April 
night,  there  now  stand  four. 

If  we  say  it  ourselves,  it's  nonethe- 
less true.  Through  the  efforts  of  a  staff 
unequaled  elsewhere  in  the  University 
for  its  foresight  and  self-effacing 
excellence,  we  have  built  here  among 
us  an  almost  unthinkably  rich 
resource,  one  fit  to  stand  with  all  but 
the  oldest  since  the  great  library  at 
Alexandria  burned  to  the  sockets. 

The  fact  that  we  augment  our 
holdings  today— through  the  enlight- 
ened grace  of  the  Carpenter 
Foundation— with  five  choice  works  of 
individual  poets  and  a  vast  database  of 
British  and  American  poetry  is  further 
cause  for  grave  celebration  since  every 
poet,  and  each  of  their  poems,  speaks 
in  a  proven  durable  voice,  as  no  other 
works  of  our  race  have  done,  to  the 
solitary  plight  of  every  creature,  to  our 
likewise  separate  neighbors  beside  us 
and  to  all  our  joined  contingent  hopes, 
if  not  for  deathless  love  and  glory  or 
the  happiness  I  anyhow  have  known, 
then  for  as  much  common  honor  as 
each  of  us  thinks  he's  earned  and  the 
start  at  least  of  comprehension:  the 
news  that  our  pain  and  joy  are  shared 
and  are  set  above  us  in  a  larger  frame 
for  the  world  to  read,  e 
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The  E.  Rhodes  and  Leona  Bowman 
Carpenter  Foundation  has  made  a 
$1,000,000  grant  to  Duke  University 
Library  to  fund  an  endowment  for 
English  and  American  Literature.  The 
income  from  the 
Carpenter  Endowment 
will  fund  the  annual 
purchase  of  approxi- 
mately 1,200  mono- 
graphs, rare  books,  and 
serials  in  the  field  of 
English  and  American 
literature,  as  well  as 
the  preservation  of 
endangered  volumes  from  the  library's 
collection  of  English  and  American 
literature.  Each  item  purchased  with 
Carpenter  Endowment  funds  will  bear 
a  specially  designed  bookplate. 

In  recognition  and  appreciation  for 
this  wonderful  gift,  the  University  has 
named  the  reference  room  in  the  Lilly 
Library,  designating  it  the  Leona 
Bowman  Carpenter  Room.  A  bronze 
plaque  will  be  hung  to  identify  the 
room,  which  was  dedicated  on  April  10 

In  addition  to  the  endowment,  the 
Carpenter  Foundation  made  a  gift  of 
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$165,000  with  which  to  inaugurate  the 
Carpenter  Collection.  The  library 
acquired  five  rare  volumes  of  English 
poetry,  one  from  each  century  begin- 
ning with  the  16th.  From  that  group 
the  four  millionth  was 
selected.  The  work 
I  chosen  was  the  first 

I  edition  of  the  first 

collected  edition  of 
John  Donne's  Poems. 
With  Elegies  on  the 
Authors  Death.  1633. 
The  other  four  volumes 
are: 


SPENSER,  Edmund. 

The  Shepheardes  Calender. 

London,  1581.  Second  edition; 

one  of  ten  recorded  copies. 
GRAY,  Thomas. 

An  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect 

of  Eton  College.  London,  1747. 

First  edition,  and  one  of  four  or 

five  copies  sold  at  auction  in 

this  century. 
ROSSETTI,  Christina  G. 

Verses.  London,  1847.  First  edition 

of  the  author's  first  book 
ELIOT,  T.S. 

Pwfrock  and  Other  Observations. 

London,  1917.  First  edition. 


A  PROFILE  OF 

LEONA  BOWMAN  CARPENTER 

Leona  Bowman  Carpenter  transferred 
to  Duke  from  Mary  Baldwin  College, 
where  she  had  completed  two  years  of 
her  education.  At  Duke  she  majored  in 
English.  Interested  as  well  in  French 
and  music,  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Choir  and  the  Glee  Club  at  Duke,  from 
which  she  graduated  in  1935. 
Following  her  graduation.  Carpenter 
obtained  professional  training  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing  and  in  1941  received  a  certifi- 
cate in  Public  Health  Nursing.from  the 
Richmond  Professional  Institute  of  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary.  She 
served  as  a  public  health  nurse  for  the 
Virginia  State  Department  of  Health. 
During  World  War  II,  while  serving  as 
an  instructor  in  the  Dispensary  Visiting 
Nurse  Service  of  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  she  was  assigned  to  repre- 
sent the  National  Nursing  Council  for 
War  Service  and  the 
United  States  Cadet 
Nurse  Corps.  In  this 
assignment,  she 
conferred  with 
college  faculty, 
students,  and 
administrators 
throughout  the 
country  to  recruit 
student  nurses  as 
wartime  replace- 
ments and  for  post- 
war careers. 

The  Carpenter  Foundation  was  estab- 
lished in  1975  by  E.  Rhodes  and  Leona 
Bowman  Carpenter.  = 


ENTERING  A  IMEW  PHASE 

GLORIA  PAYNE  COLVIN 
REFERENCE  LIBRARIAN, 
LILLY  LIBRARY 


During  the  past  twenty-two  years  the 
library  on  East  Campus  has  undergone 
three  name  changes  and  consequent 
changes  in  its  collection  and  policies. 
Men  and  women  undergraduates  now 
frequent  the  building  that  once  served 
primarily  as  the  library  for  Duke's 
undergraduate  women.  The  transition 
from  manual  processes  and  records  to 
automated  systems  has  altered  the 
appearance  and  operations  of  the 
library.  Books  are  now  marked  with 
barcodes  and  checked  out  via  comput- 
er. An  online  catalog  is  replacing  the 
card  catalog.  Students  do  research  at 
CD-ROM  stations  as  well  as  with 
printed  sources. 

Yet  along  with  these  changes,  the 
library  has  retained  its  reputation  for 
personal  service,  its  diverse  collection, 
and  its  gracious  appearance  and 
pleasant  ambiance.  The  one  constant 
throughout  all  of  these  changes  has 
been  librarian  Betty  Young.  To  a  large 
extent  it  has  been  her  vigorous  efforts 
that  have  maintained  these  traditions 
as  she  accommodated  the  changes. 
This  spring  she  will  retire  as  head  of 
the  library,  a  position  she  has  held  for 
the  past  eleven  years. 

Many  of  these  traditions  are  rooted 
in  the  continuity  of  leadership  the 
library  has  enjoyed  through  the  years. 
Young  likes  to  remind  people  that  the 
library  has  had  only  three  heads  in  its 
sixty-two  year  history  (Lillian  Griggs, 
Evelyn  Harrison,  and  Young),  each  one 
of  which  trained  her  successor. 

Young's  association  with  the  library 
goes  back  to  the  early  1960s  when  she 
worked  at  the  circulation  desk  on 
evenings  and  weekends.  .-Mter  complet- 
ing her  library  degree  in  1970,  she  was 
offered  the  position  as  head  of  the 
circulation  department.  In  1978  she 
became  acting  head  of  the  library,  and 
three  years  later  she  was  appointed  as 
head  librarian. 

Young's  commitment  to  maintaining 
the  library  as  a  vital  presence  on  East 
Campus  has  been  unwavering. 


Through  the  years  she  has  sought  to 
provide  a  collection  and  the  services 
required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
students  and  faculty  located  on  that 
campus. 

Her  dedication  to  the  library  and 
her  extraordinary  level  of  energy  are 
legendary.  Library  staff  recall  her 
insistence  on  returning  to  work  two 
weeks  after  undergoing  hip  replace- 
ment surgery.  So  determined  was  she 
to  get  back  to  the  library  that  she 
maneuvered  her  crutches  between 
patches  of  ice  which  had  recently 
formed  on  the  library  steps. 

Very  much  a  hands-on  administra- 
tor, she  is  as  likely  to  be  found  entering 
cataloging  information  at  a  computer 
terminal  or  putting  books  on  reserve  as 
she  is  to  be  attending  to  managerial 
responsibilities.  She  considers  the  high 
standards  she  maintains  regarding 
accuracy  and  quality  of  work  to  be 
directly  related  to  her  goal  of  providing 
excellent  service  to  the  library's 
patrons. 

Balancing  this  are  a  graciousness 
and  warmth  that  have  led  many  a 
student  assistant  to  remark  that 
working  in  the  library  is  like  being  part 
of  a  family.  Typical  of  her  kindness  are 
the  care  packages  filled  with  home- 
made cookies  she  and  the  staff  prepare 
every  year  during  the  December  exam 
period  for  each  of  the  student  assis- 
tants. 

The  stories  she  enjoys  sharing 
about  her  youth  and  early  adulthood 
reveal  a  great  deal  about  her  personal 
qualities  and  values. 

Her  early  life  reads  like  a  narrative 
by  pioneer  writer  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder. 
Although  Durham  has  been  her  home 
since  1954,  Young  grew  up  on  her 
family's  farm  in  Elk  County,  Kansas. 
Ancestors  homesteaded  the  land  in  the 
1870s  after  the  government  took  the 
land  from  the  Osage  Indians. 

Education,  highly  valued  by  her 
family,  was  obtained  only  through 
significant  effort.  She  and  her  older 


brother  walked  two  miles  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  to  attend  a  one-room  school 
house  complete  with  pot-bellied  stove. 
To  attend  high  school  she  and  her 
brother  had  to  go  to  the  nearest  town. 
Because  of  gas  rationing  during  World 
War  II,  they  stayed  in  an  apartment  in 
town  for  the  week,  rather  than  make 
the  eight  mile  trip  between  home  and 
school  twice  a  day. 

Following  graduation  from  high 
school,  she  attended  Ottawa  University 
for  a  year.  Marriage  to  Charles  Young 
and  a  move  to  Washington,  D.C,  where 
he  was  stationed  with  the  Navy  inter- 
rupted her  college  career.  In 
Washington,  she  too  worked  for  the 
Navy  in  what  could  be  considered  her 
first  research  position.  It  was  her 
responsibility  to  locate  officers  (or  in 
some  cases  their  next  of  kin)  who  had 
been  promoted  while  in  active  combat. 

Young's  career  in  libraries  began  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  where  she 
worked  in  the  library's  circulation 
department  while  her  husband  com- 
pleted his  degree.  So  outstanding  was 
her  performance  that,  when  the 
Youngs  moved  to  Ithaca,  New  York, 
she  was  hired  sight  unseen  by  the 
Cornell  library  as  supervisor  of  the 
circulation  department. 

The  Youngs  moved  to  Durham  in 
19.54  when  Dr.  Young  was  hired  as  an 
instructor  in  Duke's  History 
Department.  They  raised  two  children, 
Philip,  now  head  of  the  University  of 
Indianapolis  library,  and  Janet,  a 
claims  authorizer  for  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

Once  her  children  were  in  high 
school.  Young  completed  her  under- 
graduate degree  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  where 
she  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Following  that,  she  earned  her  master's 
degree  in  library  science  at  UNC  and 
was  selected  for  the  honorary  society. 
Beta  Phi  Mu. 

A  woman  of  multiple  talents  and 
interests.  Young  has  been  involved  in 


many  professional  organizations  and 
endeavors.  She  has  served  as  president 
of  the  UNC  Library  School  Alumni 
Association,  held  offices  in  a 
roundtable  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  served  as  vice-president, 
program  chair,  and  president  of  the 
Carolinas  Symposium  on  British 
Studies  and  vice-president  of  the  Duke 
chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  She  has 
also  been  an  active  member  of  Altrusa, 
a  professional  women's  service  organi- 
zation, and  Epworth  United  Methodist 
Church. 

History  is  an  interest  she  shares 
with  her  husband.  She  is  recognized  as 
an  authority  on  the  history  of  Duke 
University,  and  has  written  and  spoken 
on  the  subject.  In  1978  she  published 


The  Library  of  the  Woman's  College . 
Duke  University,  1930-1972.  She  has 
also  published  articles  on  library 
history,  librarianship,  and  Methodist 
history. 

The  Youngs  have  lived  in  England 
on  several  occasions  and  have  traveled 
extensively  throughout  that  country. 
During  one  of  these  trips  Young 
researched  sites  important  to  British 
Methodist  history,  and  co-authored  A 
Methodist  Guide  to  London  and  the 
Southeast  m[\\  John  Vickers. 

"My  life  has  had  different  phases," 
said  Young  in  a  recent  interview.  "Each 
one  of  them  has  been  good.  Now  I'm 
looking  forward  to  this  next  one."  An 
avid  gardener,  she  is  anticipating 
spending  many  pleasant  hours  in  her 


greenhouse  and  garden  and  continuing 
to  give  tours  of  the  wildflowers  in  Duke 
Forest.  The  Youngs  enjoy  traveling, 
and  have  plans  to  visit  Ireland  this 
summer  and  later  to  tour  parts  of  the 
United  States  in  their  camper.  She  is 
also  eagerly  anticipating  the  prospect 
of  spending  more  time  with  her  only 
grandson,  two-year-old  Andrew,  who 
recently  moved  with  his  parents  to 
nearby  Henderson,  N.C.  = 

'  Originally  the  Woman  s  College  Libraiy.  it 
became  known  as  East  Campus  Library  with  the 
merger  of  the  Woman 's  College  and  Trinity  College 
m  1972.  Last  year  the  library  was  officially  named 
Lilly  Library  in  honor  of  benefactor  Mrs.  Ruth  Lilly. 


Betty  Young 


i 


REFLECTIONS  OIM  A  CAREER 


At  the  end  of  June,  Donn  Michael  Farris 
will  retire  as  of  the  Duke  Divinity 
School  Librarian,  a  position  he  has 
held  since  1950.  Reprinted  here,  with 
the  permission  of  Carter  Askren,  Editor 
of  Divinity  News  &  Notes,  are  some  of 
Farris'  thoughts  on  his  career  and  his 
years  at  Duke. 

ON  BECOMING  A  LIBRARIAN 

After  receiving  my  seminary  education 
at  Garrett-Evangelical  Theological 
Seminary,  I  went  to  Yale  to  begin  work 
on  a  doctorate  in  contemporary  theolo- 
gy under  Robert  L.  Calhoun,  at  that 
time  probably  the  preeminent  scholar 
and  teacher  in  America  in  the  held 
of  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Needing  to  earn  some  money,  I  secured 


experience,  which  ought  to  tell  me 
whether  or  not  my  vocational  direction 
was  a  wise  one.  He  somehow  found  the 
money,  and  I  became  a  full-time  librari- 
an, doing  in  the  course  of  the  year  a 
little  bit  of  practically  everything  that 
goes  on  in  the  library,  My  first  assign- 
ment was  to  shift  the  entire  Yale 
Divinity  School  book  and  periodical 
collection  so  that  stack  space  could  be 
more  efficiently  used.  Much  of  this  was 
done  on  my  shoulders  and  up  and 
down  stairs,  because  the  library  had 
three  stack  levels  and  no  elevators.  At 
the  end  of  this  year  I  was  more  certain 
than  ever  that  I  wanted  to  become  a 
professional  librarian,  so  I  moved  from 
New  Haven  down  to  New  York  to 
pursue  my  degree  in  library  adminis- 
tration at  Columbia. 


Donn  Michael  Farris  and  Harriet  Leonard 
(see  also  p.  23  ) 


a  part-time  job  in  the  Divinity  School 
Library.  1  immediately  became  so 
fascinated  by  library  work  that  I  began 
to  think  of  my  future  as  being  in  librari- 
anship  rather  than  in  the  teaching 
career  I  had  had  in  mind  since  my 
seminary  days.  I  brazenly  asked 
Raymond  P.  Morris,  the  Yale  Divinity 
librarian,  if  he  could  find  a  way  to 
create  a  full-time  job  for  me  so  that  1 
could  have  a  year  of  hands-on  library 


COMING  TO  DUKE 


1  have  always  been  intrigued  by  the 
fact  that  I  decided  1  wanted  to  come  to 
Duke  without  ever  having  been  here 
and  before  it  was  known  to  anyone- 
even  anyone  at  Duke— that  there 
would  be  a  position  open  here  for  a 
theological  librarian.  My  selection  of 
Duke  as  my  destination  was  born  of 
several  considerations.  Since  I  had  five 


years  of  graduate  work  in  theology  and 
philosophy  behind  me,  I  felt  that  I 
would  probably  find  that  my  most 
useful  and  satisfying  area  of  service 
would  be  in  theological  librarianship. 
Additionally,  I  had  been  raised  a 
Southerner  (in  West  Virginia),  and  after 
six  years  of  schooling  in  large  northern 
cities  1  knew  1  was  ready  to  return  to 
the  South.  1  had  for  six  years  succes- 
sively been  a  part  of  three  large  univer- 
sity communities  (Northwestern,  Yale, 
and  Columbia),  and  I  knew  that  I 
wanted  to  go  to  an  institution  that  had 
a  reputation  for  supporting  serious 
scholarship  and  research  and  that,  of 
course,  reflected  these  concerns  in  the 
quality  of  its  libraries.  My  own  theolog- 
ical position  had  finally  stabilized  in 
the  generally  liberal  tradition,  and  I 
knew  1  would  feel  more  at  home  in  an 
institution  which  could  also  be  so 
described.  Duke  filled  all  of  these 
requirements,  And  finally,  I  hoped  that 
I  could  settle  down  someplace  that  was 
within  a  reasonable  distance  from  my 
original  home  and  my  parents  in 
Welch,  West  Virginia.  Durham  is  250 
miles  from  there.  Duke  was  clearly  the 
place  for  me. 

Having  decided  where  to  go,  I 
inquired  of  knowledgeable  friends  in 
the  academic  world  as  to  what  my 
chances  were  of  becoming  librarian  of 
the  Divinity  School  at  Duke.  The 
answers  were  unanimous:  "It's  impossi- 
ble. The  man  who  is  in  the  position 
likes  it  there  and  will  probably  stay 
where  he  is  for  the  rest  of  his  life."  So, 
with  my  goal  of  coming  to  Duke  pro- 
nounced hopeless,  I  pressed  on  to  the 
completion  of  my  library  school 
program. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1949  the  Duke 
Divinity  School  librarian,  George 
Brinkmann  Ehlhardt,  was  offered  the 
presidency  of  Brevard  College.  He 
accepted  and  suddenly  "my"  position 
was  open.  Benjamin  E.  Powell,  the 
university  librarian  at  that  time,  had  the 
responsibility  for  finding  a  new  Divinity 


School  librarian.  He  realized  that  he  had 
never  known  but  one  professional 
theological  librarian,  a  man  who  had 
been  a  fellow  student  at  the  Columbia 
School  of  Library  Science  and  who  had 
subsequently  gone  on  to  become  a 
theological  librarian.  That  man: 
Raymond  P.  Morris.  An  inquiry  to  him 
elicited  my  name  and  a  recommenda- 
tion of  me  as  a  likely  prospect.  I  was 
interviewed  in  February,  was  offered  the 
position  in  April,  and  took  up  my  duties 
on  July  1, 1950.  And  1  came  to  stay. 

ON  MY  PROFESSIONAL  GOALS 

At  Duke,  I  was  the  first  full-time  or 
professional  librarian  to  hold  my 
position.  George  Ehlhardt  had  served 
as  registrar  as  well  as  librarian,  and  by 
the  very  pressing  nature  of  its  duties, 
the  registrar's  office  received  the 
greater  share  of  his  attention,  When  1 
came  here  1  was  told  that  I  had  two 
responsibilities:  to  develop  the  collec- 
tion and  to  develop  the  reference 
services  offered  by  the  library.  These, 
in  fact,  are  the  only  two  instructions  I 
have  ever  received  from  either  the 
Divinity  School  or  the  University  library 
system.  1  suppose  you  might  say  that 
my  work  at  Duke  has  been  character- 
ized by  my  following  these  two  direc- 
tions and  by  my  desire  to  make  the 
Divinity  School  Library  a  warm,  invit- 
ing, and  supportive  place  to  be. 

ON  BUILDING  THE  COLLECTION 

This  is  without  a  doubt  the  most 
difficult  question  you  could  ask  me 
about  my  work.  1  think  I  know  the  basic 
ingredients  that  are  required  in  the 
librarian  who  is  responsible  for  build- 
ing a  collection,  but  I  cannot  explain 
the  mechanism  that  brings  them 
together  to  produce  each  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  to  buy  a  given  title. 
One  must  know,  of  course,  what  is 
already  in  the  collection,  what  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses  are,  and  the 


nature  and  requirements  of  the 
patrons  it  is  expected  to  serve.  The 
Divinity  School  Library,  for  instance, 
serves  a  large  undergraduate  student 
body,  a  group  preparing  for  the  pa.s- 
toral  ministry,  a  large  number  of 
faculty  members  and  doctoral  candi- 
dates engaged  in  a  wide  spectrum  of 
research,  and  the  general  University 
community,  which  expects  the  Divinity 
School  to  fill  all  of  its  bibliographical 
needs  in  the  field  of  religion.  Then  the 
architect  of  the  collection  must  have  a 
basic  knowledge  of  the  entire  range  of 
religious  subjects  and  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  bibliography  of  these 
subjects.  Finally,  when  the  moment 
comes  to  say  "yes"  or  "no"  to  a  specific 
title,  the  mind  somehow  weighs  all 
relevant  elements  of  this  knowledge 
together  with  such  considerations  as 
the  cost  of  the  book,  the  state  of  the 
library's  budget,  and  other  possible 
needs  of  the  library— and  comes  to  a 
decision  in  (for  me)  a  matter  of  a  few 
seconds.  1  can  only  describe  the  final 
decision  on  the  title  as  an  intuitive  one. 
1  could  never  tell  you  exactly  how  the 
knowledge  and  experience  I  have 
accumulated  over  forty  years  produce 
the  decision.  1  also  like  to  point  out 
that  my  decisions  not  to  buy  titles  are 
as  important  as  my  decisions  to  pur- 
chase titles. 

Otto  Harrassowitz,  perhaps  the 
preeminent  European  book  dealer 
today,  estimated  that  about  50,000 
religious  titles  are  published  each  year 
in  the  western  languages  alone.  Since 
we  acquire  around  5,000  new  titles  a 
year,  this  means  that  in  selecting  from 
just  this  group  1  must  say  "no"  to  nine 
titles  for  every  title  to  which  1  say 
"yes."  And  when  one  adds  all  the 
materials  in  non-western  languages 
that  1  consider  for  purchase  and  all  the 
titles  1  see  in  second-hand  book  cata- 
logs, 1  probably  make  twenty  negative 
decisions  for  every  positive  one  1  make. 
And  these  negative  decisions  are  just 
as  important  to  the  maintenance  of  the 


quality  of  the  library  as  are  the  positive 
ones,  for  it  is  by  these  "no"  decisions 
that  materials  are  excluded  from  our 
collections  because  they  are  of  poor 
quality  or  are  simply  not  relevant  to 
our  needs  and  purposes. 

ON  THE  JOYS  OF  WORK 

I  feel  genuinely  blessed  that  for  all  of 
my  professional  life  1  have  had  a  job 
that  caused  me  to  look  forward  to 
going  to  my  office  almost  every  morn- 
ing and  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  do 
the  things  I  think  1  do  best,  all  in  a 
setting  that  1  have  found  eminently 
satisfying  and  with  a  long  and  ever- 
changing  succession  of  people  who 
have  enriched  my  life.  My  greatest 
satisfaction  has  been  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  our  students— from  the 
undergraduates  to  the  doctoral  candi- 
dates—who are  our  patrons.  And  it  is 
surely  these  relationships  that  1  shall 
miss  most  upon  my  retirement. 

The  other  great  joy  of  my  profes- 
sional life  has  been  to  live  it  among 
books,  the  company  of  which— after  all 
these  years— continues  to  give  me 
pleasure.  I  still  see  every  book  that 
comes  into  our  library.  1  pick  it  up, 
handle  it,  and  open  it,  in  the  hope  that 
spending  even  a  brief  time  with  it  will 
give  me  some  sense  of  its  nature  and 
its  quality. 

Finally  my  service  as  librarian  of  the 
Divinity  School  has  given  me  the  great 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  will  leave 
the  tangible  legacy  of  a  library  that  will 
continue  to  be  profitably  used  by 
generations  of  students  and  faculty  yet 
to  come.  In  the  past  forty-two  years  I 
have  selected  approximately  a  quarter 
of  a  million  books  for  the  University; 
and  one  of  the  results  of  this  is  a 
Divinity  School  Library  which  is  among 
the  seven  preeminent  theological 
libraries  in  this  hemisphere.  With  these 
observations  1  am  willing  to  close  my 
career  and  these  reflections  upon  it. 


In  addition  to  his  outstanding  service  to 
Duke,  Farris  has  served  his  profession 
tirelessly.  He  undoubtedly  holds  the 
record  for  the  most  faithful  attendance  at 
conferences  of  the  American  Theological 
Library  Association,  which  are  held 
annually  in  various  cities  throughout  the 
U.S.  and  Canada.  Since  his  first  conference 
in  1951  he  has  attended  all  but  one. 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  Association's 
Board  of  Directors  in  1953  and  has  served 
on  the  Board  ever  since.  In  1961/62  he 
held  the  office  of  vice-president,  followed 
by  the  presidency  in  1962/6.3. 

Farris  is  just  completing  his  .39th  year 
as  editor  of  the  Association's  quarterly 
Newsletter,  which  he  founded  in  1953.  He 
will  serve  as  editor  for  one  more  year, 
before  turning  over  the  helm. 

And  what  lies  ahead?  First,  Farris  is 
excited  at  the  prospect  of  being  able  to 
read  books  for  pleasure  instead  of  reading 
to  evaluate  them  for  inclusion  in  a  bibliog- 
raphy or  for  possible  purchase  for  the 
Divinity  School  Library.  Sleeping  later  and 
doing  more  cooking  also  have  their 
appeal,  as  does  the  prospect  of  spending 
four  weeks  this  .August  at  Topsail  Island, 
instead  of  the  usual  three. 

Joyce  Farris,  Donn  Michael's  wife,  who 
has  been  a  catalog  librarian  in  the 
Monographic  Cataloging  Department  for 
fifteen  years,  will  retire  at  the  same  time. 
Though  they  will  continue  to  live  in 
Durham,  they  do  plan  to  travel.  In  1993, 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  .American 
Theological  Librarv'  .Association  will  be 
held  in  Vancouver.  Following  the  meet- 
ings, they  hope  to  take  a  cruise  from 
Vancouver  to  Alaska,  enjoying  the  sights 
along  the  way.  They  also  dream  of  ventur- 
ing to  the  other  end  of  the  world  and 
motoring  through  New  Zealand.  Iceland 
may  also  be  a  destination:  friends  there 
have  repeatedly  asked  them  to  visit. 

//hATEVER  their  .VENTURES,  WE 
WISH  THE  F\RR1SES  GODSPEED  AND  MUCH 
HAPPINESS. 


HOUR  BY  HOUR 


CONFEDERATE  BRASS 


NOTABLE  ACQUIiilTfOIMS 


The  library  has  recently  acquired  no. 
22  of  an  edition  of  50  numbered  copies 
of  The  C\xie  of  the  Day.  a  book  of  hours 
designed  and  printed  by  James  Trissel 
in  1991  at  The  Press  at  Colorado 
College.  Housed  in  a  large  custom- 
designed  case,  this  elegant  book 
consists  of  eight  sections,  following  the 
pattern  set  down  in  the  Rule  of  St. 
Benedict 

Each  section,  Matins-Lauds,  Prime, 
Terce,  Sext,  None,  Vespers,  Compline 
and  Vigil,  and  a  Colophon,  is  a  trifold 
printed  outside 


and  in,  unfolding  to  reveal  a  comple- 
ment of  Psalms  and  other  poetry 
together  with  a  center  panel  color- 
printed  to  invoke  a  specific  time  of  day. 
This  book  marks  the  wholesale  use  of  a 
contemporary  technology,  computer- 
generated  type  printed  from  polymer 
relief  plates.  The  entire  book  is  letter- 
press printed,  with  calligraphy,  draw- 
ings, diagrams,  and  large  areas  of  pure 
color. 
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From  The  Cycle  ot  the  Day 


Recently  added  to  the  collection  of 
Confederate  papers  in  the  Rare  Book 
Room  was  Military  Records  of  General 
Officers  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  by  Charles  Bryan  Hall.  The 
work  was  privately  printed  at  the 
Lockwood  Press  in  New  York  in  1898.  It 
includes  the  military  records,  both  in 
the  Confederate  Army  and  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  of  all  those  who  graduated  from 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in  West 
Point  or  who  were  appointed  to  the 
Confederate  Army  from  civil  life. 

Arranged  in  order  of  their  rank  are 
the  records  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
generals,  lieutenant  generals,  and  major 
generals.  Enhancing  the  text  are  108 
etched  or  copper-  or  steel-engraved 
portraits,  most  of  which  were  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  this  work. 
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AMERICAN  LABOR  MOVEMENT 

Patrons  can  increase  their  knowledge 
of  the  American  labor  movement, 
thanks  to  the  recent  acquisition  of  the 
Records  of  the  Amaljiumated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America  on  microfilm.  The 
collection  is  divided  into  three  parts, 

Part  I  The  Papers  of  Sidney  and 
Bessie  Hillnian.  /.9//-/.9r0,  (31  reels) 
contains  complete  correspondence 
files  from  the  ACWA  collection  of 
Cornell  University.  The  career  of  ACWA 
president  Sidney  Hillman  reflected 
many  of  the  most  significant  changes  in 
the  American  labor  movement.  Much 
of  Hillman's  philosophy  concerning 
organized  labor's  role  in  a  democratic 
society  has  remained  a  guiding  force 
for  the  labor  movement  since  World 
War  II.  As  president,  Hillman  was  at  or 
near  the  focus  of  most  major  decisions 
affecting  labor  during  the  1940s,  Bessie 
Abramowitz  Hillman  was  also  a 
founder  of  the  ACWA,  Her  efforts  as  an 
organizer  for  the  union  and  as  a  trou- 
bleshooter  for  her  husband  are  docu- 
mented in  the  collection. 

Among  his  most  enduring  contribu- 
tions was  his  leadership  toward  a  more 
active  legislative  program  at  the 
federal  level  during  the  post- 
war years.  No  labor  leader  was 
as  personally  close  to  President 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  none  had 
more  regular  access  to  decision  mak- 
ers within  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. Part  2.  Papers  of  Sidney  Hillman, 
New  Deal  and  Wartime  Agencies  (19 
reels)  documents  Hillman's  work  as 
part  of  the  National  industrial 
Recovery  Administration,  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission,  and  the 
War  Production  Board. 

Part  3,  ACWA  Scrapbooks  and  Press 
Releases.  /,9/0-/,96/ (11  reels) 
contains  the  contents  of  the 
union's  voluminous 
assembled  scrapbooks, 
including  news  clippings, 
contracts  and  agreements, 
correspondence,  and  union 
periodicals. 

The  work  is  housed  in  the 
Newspapers  and  Microforms 
Department. 


ESPECIALLY  FOR 
OPERA  BUFFS 

A  generous  donor  has  given  the 
library  a  marvelous  set  of  ten  hand- 
somely bound  volumes,  entitled  The 
Great  Operas.  The  work,  edited  by 
James  William  Buel  and  published  in 
London  and  Philadelphia  in  1899,  is 
"Introduced  by  Guiseppe  Verdi  (last  of 
the  great  composers),"  This  set  is  one 
of  fifty  copies  of  the  Memorial  Water- 
Color  Edition  of  the  work.  Arranged  by 
composer,  the  volumes  are  lavishly 
illustrated  with  watercolors  and  gilt 
work.  The  set  is  bound  in  tooled 
leather. 

The  publisher  dedicated  the  work  to 
Verdi  not  only  for  his  contributions  to 
music  but  for  his  "philanthropic  spirit 
manifested  by  the  founding  and  munifi- 
cent endowment  of  two  splendid 
homes,  in  Milan  and  Villa  Nuova,  Italy, 
for  aged  and  indigent  musicians." 


In  the  introduction,  Verdi  says, 
"...the  supreme  type  of  music  is  opera 
because  it  represents  the  marriage  of 
story  and  song,  a  union  of  those  twin 
arts  which  approach  .so  nearly  the 
divine..."  He  adds  that  the  publication 
will  be  of  value  to  people  who  love 
music  but  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
tales  of  the  great  operas. 
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FRIEIMDS'  CORI\IER 


HOW  THE  GREAT 
MEDIEVALISTS  GOT 
THAT  WAY 

At  the  end  of  January  the 
Friends  were  presented  with 
a  special  opportunity, 
thanks  to  duke's 
Religion  Department.  Dr, 
Hans  Hillerbrand, 
himself  a  member  of 
the  Friends,  asked  the 
secretary  if  The  Friends  would  be 
interested  in  co-sponsoring  a  visit  to 
campus  by  Dr.  Norman  Cantor,  a 
medieval  scholar,  professor  at  NYU, 
and  author  of  Inventing  the  Middle  Ages 
:  The  Lives,  and  Ideas  of  the  Great 
Medievahsts  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
(William  Morrow  and  Co.,  1991).  After 
some  hurried  arrangements  and 
quickly  mailed  invitations.  Cantor 
spoke  to  The  Friends  on  the  evening  of 
February  13  about  "how  the  great 
medievalists  got  that  way." 

Cantor,  a  Canadian  by  birth,  was  a 
Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford  and  earned 
his  Ph.D.  from  Princeton.  He  has  taught 
at  Princeton,  Brandeis,  and  the  State 
University  of  New  York.  He  currently 
teaches  at  New  York  University.  His 
most  recent  book  was  chosen  by  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  as  an  alternate 
selection;  the  National  Book  Critics 
Circle  has  designated  it  one  of  the 
twenty-five  best  books  of  1991  written 
by  an  American. 

Cantor  said  that  he  wrote  the  book, 
which  describes  the  lives  and  works  of 
twenty  medievalists,  seven  of  whom  he 
knew  personally,  to  "pass  on  informa- 
tion from  his  age."  Duke  professor  of 
English  Lee  Patterson  has  called 
Cantor  "the  Kitty  Kelly  of  medieval- 
ists." Cantor  proposed  that  the 
medievalists  of  the  early  to  mid-1960s 


were  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
upheavals  in  the  world  at  the  time. 
Many  of  them  fought  in  World 
War  1  and  experienced  its 
horrible  violence.  Although 
they  certainly  did 
research,  they  may  have 
created  an  ideal 
medieval  world  in 
revulsion  for  the  world 
around  them.  He  noted 
that  several  medieval- 
ists may  have  been  simi- 
larly influenced  by  personal 
difficulties. 
Interest  in  medieval 
history,  he  noted,  is  cyclical,  and  now 
on  the  upswing.  In  his  opinion,  publish- 
ers are  now  veiy  narrowly  focused  and 
often  misjudge  what  college-educated 
Americans  want  to  read.  Cantor  stated 
that  he  wrote  the  book  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  academia  and  the  general 
educated  public.  Academicians,  in  his 
view,  need  to  "save  American  culture 
from  trash  merchants  and  vulgarians." 


BUILDING  OUR  INSTITUTIONAL 
RECORD 

The  large  central  table  in  the  Rare 
Book  Room  was  spread  with  a  feast  for 
the  eyes  and  the  intellect  on  the 
evening  of  February  25.  Bill  King  (B.A. 
'61,M.A  '63,  Ph.D.  70),  University 
Archivist,  had  assembled  a  variety  of 
documents  and  memorabilia  to  illus- 


trate his  talk  to  The  Friends  on  the 
University  Archives, 

The  concept  of  the  Duke  University 
Archives  was  approved  by  the  univer- 
sity in  1941,  but  the  Archives  did  not 
actually  come  into  being  until  1972 
when  alumnus  W.  M.  Upchurch  and 
Shell  Oil  Company  provided  the  funds. 
Records  had  been  kept  earlier  by  the 
library's  Manuscript  Department,  but 
there  was  no  departmental  policy  for 
what  records  should  be  deposited 
there. 

Today  the  University  Archives 
collects  administrative  records,  faculty 
papers,  Chapel  sermons,  printed 
material  by  or  about  the  university, 
student  papers,  and  photographic 
materials  (the  collection  contains 
about  10,000  photos). 

The  contents  of  the  table  illustrated 
the  various  types  of  records  that  the 
University  Archives  houses.  Among  the 
fascinating  items  were  the  founding 
document  of  Duke,  from  1839,  and  a 
beaver  top  hat  with  a  wallpaper  lining 
that  was  worn  by  John  Brown  (of  John 
Brown's  Schoolhouse)  in  1839. 

BOOK  DISCUSSION  GROUPS 
FORMED 

The  Friends  of  the  Library  has  inaugu- 
rated two  book  discussion  groups.  One 
group  meets  in  the  afternoon  of  each 
fourth  Tuesday  and  the  other  meets  in 
the  evening  of  each  fourth  Thursday. 
The  initial  meeting  for  each  group  was 
in  March. 

The  afternoon  group  decided  to 
read  the  works  of  southern  authors. 
The  evening  group  began  by  reading 
works  by  Czechoslovak  author  Milan 
Kundera  and  moved  on  to  reading 
works  dealing  with  ways  of  simplifying 
life. 

If  you  are  interested  in  joining  either 
group,  please  call  Joline  Ezzell  (919- 
684-2034).  = 


Allen  Lacy 


HOW  DOES  YOUR  GARDEN  GROW? 

At  the  Friends'  dinner  on  April  9,  Duke  alumnus  Allen  Lacy 
described  his  enjoyable  task  of  editing  the  incomplete 


manuscript,  letters,  and  other  documents  left  in  a  paste- 
board box  by  gardener  and  author  Elizabeth  Lawrence  at 
her  death.  In  1987  Duke  University  Press  published  the 
results  of  his  culling  as  Gardening  for  Love:  The  Market 
Bulletins. 

The  book  is  a  collection  of  Lawrence's  writings  centered 
around  her  forty-year  correspondence  with  fellow  garden- 
ers who  placed  ads  in  the  "Mississippi  Market  Bulletin,"  a 
publication  to  which  Eudora  Welty  had  introduced 
Lawrence,  Through  the  manuscript  and  letters  that 
Lawrence  left,  Lacy  discovered  the  many  friendships  she 
had  developed  with  gardeners  throughout  the  South  with 
whom  she  exchanged  seeds  and  plants. 

Though  Lacy  approached  the  assignment  with  some  fear 
and  hesitation,  he  found  the  job  facilitated  by  the  fact  that 
Lawrence's  voice  pervaded  the  material  she  left. 

Lacy  concluded  his  speech  by  reading  selected  passages 
from  several  of  Lawrence's  books,  including  Gardening  for 
Love.  The  selections  reflected  so  well  the  pleasures  of 
gardening  that  many  of  us  wanted  to  rush  home,  grab  our 
hoes  and  spades,  and  get  to  work. 


NEW  OFFICERS 

The  individuals  named  below  were 
elected  to  office  during  the  business 
meeting  following  the  Annual  Dinner. 

Chair:  William  Culberson 

Vice-Chair:  Elizabeth  Roland 

Five-year  terms  on  the  Executive  Committee: 

Marjorie  P.  Miller 

Mindy  Solie 

Dale  Eaton 

Joyce  Franke 
One-year  term  on  the  Executive  Committee: 

Sandra  H.  Polaski,  graduate  student 

in  religion 

The  following  individuals  are  now  serving 
on  the  Executive  Committee  of  The  Friends 

Mrs.  Barbara  Booth 

Dr.  Caroline  Bruzelius 

Dr.  Virginia  Bryan 

Dr.  Dolores  Burke 

Dr.  Peter  Burian 

Dr.  William  L.  Culberson— C/ioir 

Mr.  Dale  Eaton 


Prof.  Oliver  W.  Ferguson 

Mrs,  Joyce  Franke 

Prof.  Herbert  Hacker 

Dr.  Merel  H.  Harmel 

Mr.  Mark  Kearney 

Dr.  Nan  Lin 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Miller 

Mrs.  Barbara  Post 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Roland— K/ce-C/io/r 

Dr.  Judith  Ruderman 

Ms.  Mindy  Solie 

Mr.  Jimmy  Sumner 

Dr.  Josefina  C.  Tiryakian 

Mrs.  Jane  G.  Vogel 

Ms.  Sandra  H.  Polaski— Sfuden/ 

Dr.  Jerry  D.  Campbell— fx  Officio 

Mrs.  Joline  izzeW— Secretary 

The  new  life  members  were  congratulated: 
George  W.  Huntley  111 
Burt  Manning 
D.  Edmond  Miller 
Fern  Shubert 
Mia  Vesic 


CONDOLENCES 

Condolences  are  offered  to  the  families 
of  the  following  life  members  of  The 
Friends  who  have  recently  died: 

Harriet  R.  Holman 
Kenneth  W.  Litaker 


Jerry  Campbell  surprised  Ellen  Adams 
with  a  sower  at  the  Friends'  dinner. 
The  sower  was  presented  to  Ellen  and 
her  husband  Rex  in  appreciation  lor 
their  establishment  ol  the  Rex  and  Ellen 
Adams  Library  Endowment. 


NEWS  NOTES 


"Where  to  go  to  practice  for 
the  Final  Four— Cameron 
Indoor  Stadium!  Where  to 
go  to  practice  for  4  Finals- 
Gothic  Reading  Room." 

-Jan  Hall 


MACPAINTINGS 

.Anyone  who  has  taken  an  art  history 
course  can  probably  recall  viewing 
hundreds  of  slides  in  class  which  one 
wouldn't  see  again  until  exam  time.  For 
the  few  students  with  photographic 
memories  this  posed  little  problem. 
Others  found  themselves  searching 
through  textbooks  to  find  illustrations 
they  could  use  in  studying.  The  prob- 
lem was  more  acute  if  the  course 
covered  topics  such  as  pre-Columbian 
art  or  contemporary  performance  art. 
for  which  printed  reproductions  are 
less  readily  available. 

The  Duke  libraries  and  the 
Department  of  Art  and  Art  History  have 
joined  forces  to  create  an  innovative, 
state-of-the-art  computer  system  which 
eliminates  this  frustrating  scenario. 
The  system  incorporates  the  very 
latest  developments  in  digital  technolo- 
gy which  make  it  possible  to  store  and 
retrieve  visual  images  using  microcom- 
puters. Images  viewed  in  art  history 
classes  are  essentially  put  on  "reserve" 
in  the  computer  terminals,  allowing 
students  to  review  them  at  any  time. 

This  semester,  ten  Macintosh 
Quadra  computers  capable  of  display- 
ing color  images  of  paintings  were 
installed  in  Lilly  Library.  (A  similar 
installation  will  be  added  in  Perkins 
Library  later  this  year.)  Thus  far, 
students  can  select  from  two  courses, 
Afro-American  Art  of  the  2()th  Century 
and  Late  Antique  Christian  Art.  Both 
courses  are  particularly  well-suited  to 
this  format  because  many  images  used 
in  the  courses  are  not  readily  available 
in  printed  form.  Eventually  images 
irom  all  art  history  courses  will  be 
added  to  the  system. 

The  contents  of  the  database  are 
compiled  at  Duke,  using  images  select- 
ed by  the  faculty.  In  a  corner  of  a  large, 
crowded,  but  comfortable  room  in  East 
Duke  Building,  slide  curator  Bill  Broom 
works  his  magic  transforming  slides 
and  prints  into  digital  form.  To  demon- 


strate the  process  he  inserts  a  slide 
into  a  Nikon  LS  3500  slide  scanner 
which  is  linked  to  a  Macintosh  Quadra 
700.  The  scanner  makes  three  passes, 
scanning  the  slide  first  for  the  red 
tones,  then  the  green,  and  finally  the 
blue.  The  computer  then  overlays  the 
three  colors,  producing  an  image 
which  is  compressed  and  stored  in 
digital  form.  The  image,  in  this  case  a 
mosaic  from  a  Byzantine  church,  can 
be  retrieved  and  displayed  on  the 
monitor,  and  adjustments  made  to 
produce  the  desired  brightness, 
resolution,  and  color.  Information 
identifying  the  title,  location,  medium, 
and  date  are  entered,  as  well.  The 
entire  processing  and  labeling  of  one 
image  is  completed  in  a  remarkably 
fast  six  or  seven  minutes. 

Back  at  the  library,  a  student  work- 
ing at  a  Quadra  terminal  can  select  an 
art  course  from  a  menu  screen  and 
view  the  images  chosen  by  the  profes- 
sor for  the  course.  A  single  image  may 
be  selected  and  viewed,  or  multiple 
images  may  be  displayed  simultane- 
ously or  in  succession.  Identifying 
information  can  be  displayed  or  hidden 
to  allow  a  student  to  practice  identify- 
ing the  title,  artist,  or  location  of  a 
work. 

While  the  system  has  immediate 
practical  application  for  the  approxi- 
mately 2,000  students  who  take  art 
history  courses  each  year,  the  project 
has  much  broader  implications, 

"The  main  goal,"  says  Dr,  Caroline 
Bruzelius,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Art  and  Art  History,  "is  to  open  up  the 
world  of  visual  imagery  to  the  entire 
campus,  American  culture  is  visually 
illiterate.  Just  as  we  read  in  different 
ways— for  information,  to  understand 
an  idea,  to  understand  an  author- 
there  are  also  many  different  ways  to 
look  at  images.  We  need  to  teach 
people  how  to  look  and  to  integrate  the 
importance  of  seeing  in  our  education." 
She  envisions  this  new  system  doing 
for  visual  images  what  the  printing 


press  did  for  the  orinted  word.  "With 
the  invention  of  the  printing  press, 
books  became  more  readily  available, 
and  the  ability  to  read  became  more 
important.  With  this  new  technology, 
visual  images  will  be  more  readily 
available,  and,  I  hope,  the  ability  to  see 
intelligently  will  develop  in  a  similar 
manner." 

Bruzelius  and  other  art  faculty  had 
already  been  discussing  ideas  for 
improving  access  to  images  in  the  fall 
of  1990  when  Gail  Corrado,  assistant 
vice-provost  for  academic  computing 
for  the  university,  invited  academic 
departments  to  submit  proposals  for 
innovative  computer  applications.  She 
was  particularly  interested  in  ideas 
involving  networking  of  computers  and 
student  interaction.  Though  uncertain 
of  what  the  available  technology  could 
do,  Bruzelius  responded  with  a  propos- 
al outlining  the  Art  Department's 
vision. 

In  fact,  the  technology  required  to 
produce  this  system  was  not  available 
at  the  time.  Some  of  the  technological 
advances  which  are  incorporated  in 
the  system  were  evolving  as  the  pro- 
ject developed.  Broom,  whom 
Bruzelius  describes  as  the  "genius  who 
put  it  all  together,"  gathered  informa- 
tion on  technology  being  used  for 
other  purposes,  consulted  with  soft- 
ware designers  and  computer  techni- 
cians, and  combined  it  all  to  make  the 
Art  Department's  vision  a  reality.  A 
local  software  design  firm.  Graphic 
Detail,  Inc.,  worked  with  Broom  to 
produce  a  program  which  displayed 
items  according  to  the  Art 
Department's  specifications.  The  fact 
that  there  were  no  practical  models  for 
the  project  made  it  at  once  challenging 
and  time-consuming. 

Heretofore,  image-displaying  sys- 
tems have  relied  on  analog  video 
technology  to  produce  images  which 
were  often  of  marginal  quality.  The 
Duke  system  is  among  the  first  to  use 
digital  technolog'y  to  produces  images 


with  high  quality  resolution  for  use  in 
undergraduate  art  classes. 

One  of  the  primary  obstacles  in  the 
design  process  was  the  extraordinarily 
large  size  of  the  image  files,  which 
posed  problems  both  in  terms  of 
storage  space  and  speed  of  transmis- 
sion. To  move  quickly  across  the 
network  the  files  had  to  be  as  small  as 
possible.  Advances  in  compression 
technology  allowed  the  information  to 
be  coded  using  sophisticated  mathe- 
matical algorithms  so  that  it  would 
take  up  less  storage  space  and  then  be 
reconfigured  for  purposes  of  display. 

Reaction  to  the  system  has  been 
overwhelmingly  positive.  Students 
appreciate  its  convenience  and  ease  of 
operation.  Multiple  terminals  make  it 
possible  for  several  students  to  view 
the  images  simultaneously  and  for 
groups  of  students  to  work  together. 
Frequent  comments  are  made  regard- 
ing the  excellent  quality  of  the  color 
and  resolution  of  the  images. 

Dr.  Richard  Powell  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  system  and  the  impact  he 
feels  it  has  had  on  the  course  he  is 
teaching  this  semester  on  20th  century 
Afro-American  art.  The  images  he  uses 
in  class  come  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  and  they  are  not  always 
available  in  texts  or  reserve  materials. 


Having  the  images  available  on  com- 
puter has  "liberated  me  and  the  stu- 
dents," he  said.  "They  can  look  at  them 
in  their  own  time,  test  themselves,  and 
look  at  the  images  as  they  reflect  on 
their  notes."  The  high  grades  that 
students  scored  on  mid-terms  confirm 
the  success  of  the  system  in  his  estima- 
tion. 

Bruzelius  also  sees  the  potential  use 
of  the  system  for  paper  writing.  A 
student  researching  Duke  Chapel,  for 
example,  could  call  up  images  of  other 
cathedrals  with  entrance  towers  or 
similar  arrangements  of  the  nave  and 
then  easily  compare  illustrations  of 
these  structures  with  those  of  Duke 
Chapel. 

Other  departments  on  campus 
could  ultimately  benefit  from  this 
system  as  well.  That  potential,  accord- 
ing to  Corrado,  was  one  of  the  appeal- 
ing qualities  about  the  project.  "There 
is  a  wide  use  of  images  on  campus,  not 
just  in  the  Art  Department.  That's  why 
it's  a  good  project  for  the  present  and 
the  future."  Possibly  images  could  be 
stored  in  a  central  databank,  and  image 
disks  could  be  produced  for  use  in 
various  classes.  The  disks  could  be 
used  with  special  projection  equip- 
ment, and  the  images  projected  in  a 
classroom  anywhere  on  campus. 


Students  of  medieval  history  could 
examine  Gothic  cathedrals  or  illuminat- 
ed manuscripts,  while  a  political 
science  class  might  study  fascist 
posters. 

Funding  for  the  preliminary  aspects 
of  this  project  was  provided  by  a  grant 
from  AT&T  to  incorporate  computing 
in  the  curriculum.  The  tool  it  produced 
is  likely  to  be  a  model  in  its  field. 

—Gloria  Payne  Colvin 
Reference  Librarian,  Lilly  Library 


PURLOINED  BOOKS  HOME  AT  LAST 

I  flew  to  Omaha,  Nebraska,  on  March 
14, 1992,  to  retrieve  books  stolen  from 
the  library  by  Stephen  Blumberg.  To 
recap  shortly,  Blumberg  traveled 
across  the  United  States  for  many 
years  looting  some  of  the  greatest 
research  libraries  through  fraud, 
cleverness,  trickery,  and  even  burglary. 
He  stole,  not  to  sell  the  books  for 
money,  but  rather  to  own  the  books 
himself.  When  finally  captured, 
Blumberg  had  nearly  30,000  volumes  at 
his  house  in  rural  Iowa.  He  was  tried 
and  sentenced  to  six  years  in  prison. 

Blumberg  stole  about  450  volumes 
from  Duke.  Because  many  of  these  had 
been  previously  identified  by  John 


Thanks  to  the  ingenuity  ol  the  Art 
Department's  slide  curator,  students  are 
able  to  use  computers  in  the  Lilly  Library 
to  study  paintings  for  their  art  class. 


Sharpe  on  his  trip  to  Omaha  last  fall, 
and  because  of  persistent  efforts  by 
several  library  staff  members  to  ferret 
out  some  potentially  valuable  and 
important  works,  my  job  ms  made 
easier.  The  books  were  in  possession 
of  the  FBI  and  were  stored  in  a  rather 
plain  brick  building,  or  so  it  looked 
from  the  outside.  Inside,  however,  was 
a  staging  area  for  FBI  agents,  with 
elaborate  security  equipment  and 
procedures.  Our  work  began  early  in 
the  morning  with  a  sign-in  and  identifi- 
cation check.  I  had  been  under  the 
impression  that  most  of  the  books  had 
been  returned  to  other  libraries,  but 
this  was  not  the  case.  There  were  still 
some  20,000  books  on  the  premises. 
Fortunately,  many  of  the  Duke  books 
had  been  separated  from  the  others,  so 
1  began  by  looking  at  them.  My  job  was 
to  verify  that  the  book  belonged  to 
Duke,  then  carefully  pack  it  for  ship- 
ment to  Durham. 

The  verification  process  was  sur- 
prisingly easy  for  three-fourths  of  the 
books.  The  other  fourth  was  extremely 
difficult.  The  easy  ones  were  made  so 
for  several  reasons:  some  still  bore 
Duke  ownership  markings,  either  an 
embossed  stamp,  accession  number, 
ink  stamp,  or  provenance  information, 
in  many  cases,  erasures  where  this 
information  should  have  been  were  an 
easy  clue  to  Duke's  ownership.  In  other 
cases  there  were  certain  bits  of  evi- 
dence—type of  commercial  binding, 
older  mendings  to  spine  or  inner  hinge, 
even  the  handwriting  of  the  original 
call  number  just  after  the  title  page— 
which  allowed  me  to  verify  Duke 
ownership.  1  found  it  interesting  that  in 
some  cases  I  could  walk  along  the 
shelves  and  recognize  a  book  by 
physical  features  alone.  1  think  that 
having  worked  closely  with  books  here 
at  the  library  for  twelve  years  provided 
the  experience  necessary  to  do  this. 
Apparently,  certain  catalogers  back  in 
the  early  days  of  Duke,  say  1930-40, 
cataloged  the  majority  of  the  books. 


and  their  distinctive  handwriting  and 
habits  of  placing  ownership  marks  in 
the  same  place  made  for  surprisingly 
quick  and  easy  identification  in  many 
cases.  About  300  volumes  were  verified 
in  this  way.  Blumberg  had  erased  or 
even  cut  out  ownership  marks  from 
some  of  the  volumes  or  had  carefully 
cut  out  pages  with  ownership  markings 
on  them.  Curiously  he  had  left  the  cut 
pages  in  the  book,  perhaps  planning  to 
remove  them  later  if  he  thought  he 
might  be  caught. 

In  nearly  all  instances  Blumberg 
had  removed  the  bookplate  from 
the  front  inner  board  and  substituted 
his  own,  a  rather  cheap  imitation 
stating  "University  of  Minnesota 
Library."  He  also  had  an  ink  stamp 
which  he  used  on  call  slip  pockets  at 
the  rear  of  the  books.  Many  volumes 
had  Duke's  call  number  removed 
from  the  spine  and  Blumberg's  own 
call  number  substituted. 

Location  and  identification  of  the 
other  100  books  proved  rather  time 
consuming.  Many  were  verified  thanks 
to  the  copies  of  cataloging  and 
shelflists  which  had  been  provided  by 
the  staff  at  Perkins.  A  few  items  which 
were  verified  could  not  be  returned  to 
Duke  because  Blumberg  had  told  the 
FBI  that  these  items  came  from  some 
other  library  or  belonged  to  him 
personally.  This  was  especially  frus- 
trating for  those  items  1  knew  belonged 
to  us  but  for  which  the  court  will  have 
to  decide  on  final  disposition.  1  am 
assured  that  we  will  probably  get  these 
fourteen  volumes  back,  given  time. 

Then  there  were  the  books  that  had 
been  identified  for  Duke  in  the  prelimi- 
nary examination,  but  that  were  in  fact 
not  ours.  In  two  cases,  extremely  rare 
items  were  thought  to  belong  to  Duke, 
but  we  had  no  record  of  them,  and 
visual  examination  led  me  to  believe 
they  were  indeed  not  ours.  One  book  1 
was  able  to  trace  to  the  UNC  library 
and  it  was  added  to  their  list.  The  FBI 
agent  in  charge  kept  strict  records  on 


computer,  and  I  was  required  to  sign 
for  all  the  books  that  I  received. 

The  books  had  to  be  bundled  with 
bubble  wrap  and  packed  in  boxes.  1 
had  to  make  up  the  boxes  and  pack  all 
the  books  myself.  In  the  end,  1  had  to 
examine  each  volume  a  second  time 
before  packing,  and  each  item  was 
packed  with  care  as  the  value  and 
rarity  of  some  of  the  books  were  great. 
After  three  days,  thirteen  boxes  con- 
taining over  400  books  were 
dispatched  to  Durham  via  UPS.  The 
books  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Special  Collections  Department.  I 
returned  to  Duke  with  rug-burned 
knees  from  crawling  around  on  the 
carpet  while  checking  and  packing 
books,  but  satisfied  that  it  was  worth 
the  effort  to  get  these  books  back  to 
the  shelves  of  the  Duke  Library. 

—Eric  C.  Shoaf 
Preservation  Officer 

THE  VICKERSES  VOLUNTEER  IN 
VARIETY  VACATIONLAND 

Strolling  moonlit  beaches. ..exploring 
ancient  ruins. ..rafting  swirling 
rivers. ..camping  in  the  shadows  of 
towering  mountains. ..volunteering  in 
the  Duke  libraries. 

Most  of  us  probably  haven't  consid- 
ered this  last  possibility  when  making 
vacation  plans.  For  Britons  John  and 
Vivienne  Vickers,  though,  vacations  in 
recent  years  have  included  just  that. 

Between  them  the  couple  has 
contributed  untold  hours  of  work  to 
the  library.  They  have  assisted  with 
the  library's  conversion  from  card 
catalog  to  online  catalog,  added  bar 
codes  to  thousands  of  books  in  the 
Lilly  Library  collection  to  expedite  the 
conversion  to  an  automated  circulation 
system,  and  shelved  books  in  the 
library's  off-site  storage  facility.  In 
addition,  John  Vickers  compiled  a 
handlist  of  all  of  the  items  in  Duke's 
uncataloged  Frank  Baker  Collection,  so 
that  scholars  would  have  access  to  the 


material  in  this  important  collection  of 
Methodist  Church  history. 

What  would  prompt  a  couple  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  and  volunteer  their 
time  and  energy  in  these  ways?  In  the 
Vickerses'  case,  it  was  a  friendship 
forged  some  thirty  years  ago  which  led 
them  from  their  home  in  Bognor  Regis, 
on  England's  south  coast,  to  the  Duke 
libraries. 

During  the  1961-62  academic  year, 
Betty  Young,  retiring  head  of  Lilly 
Library,  and  her  husband  Charles, 
professor  of  medieval  history  at  Duke, 
moved  with  their  two  children  to 
Canterbury  where  Professor  Young 
spent  his  sabbatical  researching 
medieval  archbishops.  During  that  year 
the  Youngs  got  to  know  John  and 
Vivienne  Vickers,  who  shared  their 
interests  in  travel,  history,  and 
Methodism.  Both  families  had  children 
of  similar  ages  as  well,  and  developed  a 
close  and  lasting  friendship,  which 
they  sustained  over  the  years  through 
letters  and  occasional  visits. 

Since  1984  the  Vickerses  have  made 
frequent  visits  to  Durham,  both  to  visit 
the  Youngs  and  to  pursue  their  interest 
in  John  Wesley  and  Methodist  history. 
John  Vickers,  now  retired  from  a 
career  as  an  educator,  devotes  much  of 
his  time  to  his  work  as  author,  editor, 
and  indexer  of  Methodist  materials. 
During  several  visits  he  has  done 
extensive  research  in  Duke's  rich 
library  resources. 

When  Vivienne  Vickers,  also  a 
tireless  worker,  expressed  an  interest 
in  "doing  something"  during  their 
extended  visits  to  Durham,  Betty 
Young  eagerly  offered  to  find  some 
jobs  for  her  in  the  library.  Thus  began 
Vivienne's  tenure  as  adjunct  staff 
member  at  Lilly  Library.  Her  presence 
at  a  computer  terminal  or  at  the  card 
catalog  has  become  a  familiar  one  at 
the  library  as  she  barcodes  books  and 
pulls  catalog  cards  at  a  rate  that 
challenges  the  staff  to  stay  a  step 
ahead.  The  willingness  of  both  of  the 


Vickerses  to  do  such  labor-intensive 
projects  has  provided  a  valuable 
service  and  has  freed  up  library  staff  to 
complete  other  projects.  "Their  help 
came  at  a  crucial  time,"  said  Betty 
Young.  "Without  it,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  conversion 
to  computer  records." 

Happily,  the  Vickerses  do  not  spend 
all  of  their  time  in  the  United  States 
inside  a  library.  While  in  Durham  they 
enjoy  the  "wider  life  of  campus,  espe- 
cially drama  and  musical  events."  They 
have  traveled  extensively  throughout 
the  country.  "Knowing  the  Youngs  has 
opened  up  to  us  a  wonderful  view  of 
the  States,"  said  John.  Some  of  their 
favorite  experiences  include  viewing 
the  fall  colors  in  New  England,  touring 
the  Grand  Canyon,  driving  along  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  and  camping  in 
state  parks.  They  also  speak  with 
enthusiasm  about  American  friendli- 
ness and  hospitality— and  American 
doughnuts! 

Duke's  libraries,  too,  rate  high  in 
their  estimation.  "[It  is]  a  marvelous 
complex  of  libraries  to  work  in,"  says 
John,  whose  research  involved  collect- 
ing source  material  for  a  volume  he 
edited  on  the  history  of  the  Methodist 


Church  in  Britain.  The  collection  at 
Duke,  he  says,  is  a  "great  resource" 
with  access  to  some  material  not 
available  in  Britain. 

With  Betty  Young's  retirement  from 
the  library  this  spring,  the  future  visits 
of  the  Vickerses  are  likely  to  include 
more  travel  and  less  time  in  the  library. 
This  spring  they  will  return  to  England 
in  time  to  travel  through  Ireland  with 
their  friends,  the  Youngs. 

—Gloria  Payne  Coloin 
Reference  Librarian.  Lilly  Library 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL'S  FIRST  REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARIAN  RETIRES 

"When  1  was  a  grade  school  student, 
the  librarian  was  always  my  best 
friend,"  Harriet  Leonard  answered 
when  asked  how  she  decided  to  enter 
the  field  of  librarianship.  Leonard, 
Reference  Librarian  in  the  Divinity 
School  Library,  will  retire  on  June  30, 
1992,  after  thirty-two  years  of  service. 

She  had  originally  planned  to  work 
with  the  YWCA.  Needing  some  addi- 
tional funds  while  in  the  Yale  Divinity 
School,  she  took  a  job  as  a  student 
assistant  in  circulation  and  reference 
at  the  library.  She  enjoyed  the  work  so 
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the  librar\' 
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Journal  of  British  Studies, 
(Cynthia  Herrup,  editor) 


much  that  she  changed  her  plans. 

She  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Library 
Science  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  The  research  for  her  thesis 
required  her  to  use  the  Duke  Divinity 
School  Library,  where  she  met  Donn 
Michael  Farris.  She  and  Farris  had  both 
worked  for  the  same  people  at  Yale, 
though  at  different  times,  and  thus 
each  had  learned  of  the  other. 

While  Leonard  was  completing  her 
studies,  Farris  was  trying  to  gain 
approval  for  the  new  position  of 
reference  librarian.  At  the  time  (1960), 
Duke  president  Hollis  Edens  had 
announced  his  resignation,  and  some 
sentiment  was  growing  that  Duke 
should  cut,  or  at  least  loosen,  its 
religious  ties.  Farris  feared  that  under 
those  circumstances  getting  approval 
for  funding  another  position  in  the 
Divinity  School  Library  might  be 
difficult.  He  did  succeed,  however,  and 
Leonard  began  work  in  1960. 

Aware  of  the  attitudes  on  campus, 
Leonard  says  she  "really  towed  the  line 
for  the  first  few  years,"  Then  she 
decided  that  the  Divinity  School 
Library  should  have  a  patron  saint  and 
celebrate  his  birthday  each  year. 
Unsure  how  this  idea  would  be 
received,  she  nevertheless  proceeded. 
The  English  saint.  Saint  Aldhelm, 
whose  birthday  was  in  May,  was 
chosen.  St.  Aldhelm  was  a  very  literate 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  first  saint  to 
collect  books.  She  planned  the  initial 
birthday  celebration,  replete  with 
posters,  an  exhibit  of  works  about  the 
saint  and  maps  of  England,  displays  of 
English  pottery,  and  other  items. 

The  celebration  was  a  big  success. 
Leonard  remembers,  "It  gave  me  the 
greatest  sense  of  freedom.  I  had  the 
feeling  that  one  could,  indeed,  have  fun 
here  and  that  1  wanted  to  stay  at  Duke." 
The  annual  celebration  continued  for 
four  or  five  years,  until  Duke's  academ- 
ic calendar  changed,  moving  the  end  of 
the  semester  to  April. 


Asked  what  accomplishment  she  is 
most  proud  of,  Leonard  immediately 
said  "surviving!"  She  quickly  added 
that  the  good  working  relationship  she 
has  enjoyed  with  her  colleagues  in  the 
Divinity  School  and  with  other  librari- 
ans on  campus  has  been  especially 
gratifying  to  her.  One  of  the  special 
delights  has  been  "working  with  good 
people  who  have  become  friends."  She 
noted  that  it  has  been  very  satisfying 
to  "have  people  show  great  trust  in  me 
and  what  I  can  do  for  them." 

Reflecting  on  changes  in  her  job  and 
in  the  nature  of  the  questions  that 
patrons  have  asked  over  the  years, 
Leonard  noted  that  the  queries  have 
changed  with  changes  in  the  Duke 
curriculum.  The  focus  of  the  curricu- 
lum moved  from  a  traditional  offering 
of  church  history  and  doctrine  to  a 
program  in  the  1970s  more  oriented 
toward  social  action;  it  has  now 
returned  to  its  original  focus. 

Other  changes  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Divinity  School  students  from  other 
areas  of  the  world,  such  as  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  These  students  want  to 
have  available  publications  in  their 
own  languages  and  books  that  describe 
the  religious  experiences  and  beliefs  of 
their  countries.  Leonard's  recognition 
of  these  special  needs  has  aided  the 
staff  in  building  the  collection. 

Just  as  the  nature  of  the  questions 
has  changed  over  the  years,  Leonard's 
responses  have  changed.  "1  am  not  as 
worried  about  having  a  quick  answer," 
she  said.  "I  take  more  time  to  make 
sure  I  understand  the  question.  I  am 
less  compulsive,  more  relaxed,  and 
more  certain  that  I  can  come  up  with 
an  answer." 

Of  course,  the  types  of  reference 
tools  have  advanced  over  the  years,  as 
well.  Leonard  mentioned  the  populari- 
ty of  the  religion  databases  on  CD-ROM 
and  the  online  catalog,  noting  how 
quickly  patrons  can  now  find  what  they 
need. 


Leonard  is  happily  anticipating  this 
next  phase  of  her  life.  She  looks  for- 
ward to  having  time  to  rest  and 
become  more  physically  fit,  spending 
time  with  friends,  and  reading.  She  also 
plans  to  take  trips  with  her  mother, 
continue  her  activities  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  offer  her 
services  as  a  volunteer. 

Just  as  librarians  were  her  friends, 
Leonard  has  been  a  kind  and  giving 
friend  to  hundreds  of  Duke  Divinity 
School  students  and  faculty  members, 
as  she  assisted  them  with  their  educa- 
tion and  research. 

THE  EAST  ASIAN  COLLECTION  IN 
PERKINS  LIBRARY 

For  fifteen  years 
they  nurtured  a 
dream.  Faculty 
%.         came  and  faculty 
left,  but  the  dream 
4  lived  on:  a  special 

area  of  the  library 
^  «^       where  all  books 
and  journals  in 
Japanese,  Chinese, 
and  Korean  would 
be  housed.  This 
spring  the  dream 
long  held  by  the 
faculty  in  East 
Asian  languages 
became  a  reality. 

From  every  level 
and  floor  in  the 
Perkins  stacks  staff 
pulled  books  in 
East  Asian  lan- 
guages, after  which  they  gathered 
bound  journals  from  throughout  the 
sub-basement,  newspapers  from  the 
basement,  and  journals  from  the  first 
floor.  (Books  outside  of  Perkins,  such 
as  art,  religion,  music,  and  science, 
were  left  in  their  respective  libraries.) 

The  area  in  the  sub-basement 
formerly  occupied  by  the  South  Asian 
bibliographer  was  transformed  into  a 


pleasant  reading  and  study  area,  with 
comfortable  chairs  and  long  tables 
where  patrons  can  spread  out  their 
papers,  notes,  and  tx)oks. 

The  ideographic  nature  of  Japanese 
and  Chinese,  combined  with  Japan's 
linguistic  heritage  makes  easy  and 
frequent  access  to  reference  sources 
important  to  scholars.'  The  new 
centralized  location  has  greatly  facili- 
tated research  for  the  fifty-four  East 
Asian  specialists  and  the  increasing 
number  of  undergraduate,  graduate, 
and  professional  students  in  the 
Triangle  Area.2 

The  collection  includes  about  20,000 
volumes  in  Japanese  and  slightly  fewer 
than  10,000  volumes  in  Chinese.'' 
Current  subscriptions  housed  in  the 
reading  room  include  four  Japanese 
newspapers,  one  Korean  newspaper, 
eighty  Japanese  journals,  a  variety  of 
Japanese  yearbooks  and  white  papers, 
twenty-two  popular  Chinese  journals, 
and  three  Chinese  newspapers. 

The  Japanese  collection  focuses  on 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences, 
particularly  on  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  the  modern  and  early  modern 
periods.  The  collection  supports 
research  in  social  and  economic 
history,  the  modern  novel,  and  social 
movements.  It  is  particularly  strong  in 
publications  documenting  the  Meiji 
Restoration  in  1868  and  labor  history 
and  labor  movements.  Works  in 
Japanese  on  China,  the  Japanese 
colonial  experience,  US-Japan  relations, 
and  the  history  of  the  European 
Community  are  included.  Although  not 
a  collecting  focus,  there  are  also 
Japanese  world  histories,  translations 
of  world  literature  into  Japanese,  and  a 


few  scientific  and  mathematical  works. 

Several  gifts  have  enriched  the 
collection  in  recent  years.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  U.S.  Japan 
Foundation,  in  198,S  the  library 
acquired  5,000  volumes  from  the 
private  library  of  Yoshinori  Maeda,  the 
former  chairman  and  director  of  Kyodo 
news  service  and  the  former  President 
of  Japanese  public  broadcasting 
(NHK).  The  gift  included  not  only  an 
extensive  collection  of  NHK  publica- 
tions and  materials  relating  to  broad- 
casting, but  also  a  wealth  of  art  materi- 
als and  a  number  of  important 
research  materials  on  the  European 
Economic  Community  and  foreign 
policy. 

More  recently,  the  East  Asian 
Collection  has  received  two  Chinese 
gifts:  1)  a  collection  of  600  recent 
publications  donated  by  the  National 
Central  Library,  Taiwan,  and  2)  a 
collection  of  nearly  2,000  volumes  of 
research  materials  on  the  Guomindang 
era  from  Professor  Lloyd  Eastman  of 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  Japan  Foundation  has  provided 
several  grants  of  Japanese  books.  Such 
continued  support  to  a  specific  library 
from  this  organization  is  quite  unusual. 

Duke's  Asian  Pacific  Studies 
Institute  has  also  provided  regular 
annual  support.  It  has  for  many  years 
contributed  ten  percent  of  its  endow- 
ment income  to  the  library  for  the 
purchase  of  Japanese  publications. 

Finally,  Duke  has  been  selected  by 
the  Northeast  Asia  Council  of  the 
Association  of  Asian  Studies  to  receive 
one  of  five  copies  of  Maruzen's  micro- 
film collection  of  the  National  Diet 
Library's  Collection  of  Books  Printed  in 
the  Meiji  Era  (1868-1912),  which  will  be 
given  to  libraries  in  the  United  States.'' 
Valued  at  $1,500,000,  the  gift  includes 


108,667  titles  on  15,535  reels  of  digi- 
tized microfilm,  in  a  variety  of  helds 
including  economics,  business,  history, 
law,  linguistics,  literature,  and  religion. 
It  will  be  accompanied  by  a  $30,000 
microfilm  reader-printer  and  a  CD-rom 
of  titles  and  authors.  Maruzen  is 
seeking  corporate  sponsors  for  the  five 
gifts,  each  of  which  is  dependent  upon 
securing  a  donor. 

Several  years  ago,  library  adminis- 
trators, working  together  with  faculty 
and  Duke  administrators,  developed 
specific  strategies  to  improve  the  East 
Asian  Collection.  Among  them  were 
increased  funding,  the  hiring  of  a 
professional  bibliographer,  the  provi- 
sion of  facilities  for  cataloging  East 
Asian  materials  in  the  vernacular 
script.and  the  consolidation  of  the 
vernacular  materials.  These  measures 
have  not  only  improved  the  collection 
and  access  to  it  for  faculty  and  stu- 
dents in  the  Triangle,  but  have 
increased  Duke's  national  visibility. 
They  have  enabled  Duke  to  participate 
in  cooperative  collection  development 
at  the  national  level. 

Consolidation  of  the  East  Asian 
Collection  thus  not  only  recognizes  the 
increased  importance  of  East  Asia 
within  the  world  economy  and  the 
scholarly  world  but  also  contributes  to 
the  development  of  both  a  strong 
program  in  East  Asian  studies  at  Duke 
and  a  major  regional  center  in  the 
Triangle. 


'  Because  Japan  borrowed  its  writing 
system  from  China  during  several  different 
time  periods,  the  Chinese  characters  used 
by  the  Japanese  often  have  more  than  one 
"Chinese'  reading,  which  are  used  in  Sino- 
Japanese  compounds,  as  well  as  at  least 
one  and  sometimes  several  different 
"Japanese"  readings  which  correspond  in 
meaning  to  the  Chinese  character.  For 
instance,  the  character  "to  live"  or  "to  be 
born"  has  two  "Chinese"  readings  (sei  and 
sho)  and  ten  ollicial  "Japanese"  readings 
(including  such  different  readings  as  ikiru, 
umareru,  hayasu,  and  nama).  Aside  from 
the  problems  of  reading  Sino-Japanese 
compounds  or  Japanese  words,  eighteen 
different  readings  can  be  used  for  people 
and  place  names.  All  of  this  means  that 
research  at  all  levels  relies  heavily  on 
dictionaries  for  proper  transliterations. 
2  About  half  of  the  faculty  members  are  at 
Duke.  The  collection  is  also  heavily  used  by 
scholars  elsewhere  in  North  Carolina,  as 
well  as  in  Southern  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina. 

'Although  Duke  was  given  about  1,500 
volumes  in  Chinese  between  1929  and  1940 
by  James  A.  Thomas,  a  businessman  in  the 
tobacco  industry  in  China,  a  decision  was 
made  in  the  mid-1960s  to  focus  collecting 
efforts  in  East  Asian  languages  on  Japanese 
materials.  This  decision  was  part  of  an 
agreement  with  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  which  decided  at  the 
same  time  to  f()cu,s  on  Chinese  materials. 
''The  other  four  copies  will  go  to  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
Columbia  University,  the  University  of 
Washington  at  Seattle,  and  one  copy  will  be 
shared  by  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
Ohio  State  University. 

Kristina  Troost 
Bibliographer.  Japanese  Studies 
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